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Art. I. Private and original lg nag of Charles Talbot, 
Duke of Shrewsbury, with King William, the Leaders of the 
Whig Party, and other distinguished Statesmen: illustrated with 
Narratives Historical and Biographical, from the Family Papers 
in the Possession of her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch, never 
before published. By William Coxe, F.R.S. F.S.A., Arch- 
deacon of Wilts, &c. 4to. pp. 680. 3/.3s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1821. 


HE character of the Duke of Shrewsbury is well sketched 
by Bishop Burnet, who speaks of him in these terms: 
‘¢ He had been bred a Papist, but had forsaken that religion 
upon a very critical and anxious enquiry into matters of con- 
troversy. Some thought that, though he had forsaken 
Popery, he was too sceptical, and too little fixed in the 
points of religion. He seemed to be a man of great pro- 
bity, and to have a high sense of honour. He had no or- 
dinary share of learning, a correct judgment, with a sweetness 
of temper that charmed all who knew him. He had at that 
time (1688) just notions of government; and so great a com- 
mand of himself, that during all the time he continued in the 
ministry I never heard any one complaint of him, but for his 
silent and reserved answers, with which his friends were not 
always well pleased. His modest deportment gave him such 
an interest in the Prince that he never seemed so fond of an 
of his ministers as he was of him.” It is well known that the 
Duke was one of the first movers and most active promoters 
of the * Glorious Revolution,of his sxras#“to which all 
Englishmen are so much indébted, but to the principles of 
which we are sorry to see many Englishmen growing indif- 
ferent, if not absolutely hostile. He was appointed Secretary 
of State as soon as King William was established, but re- 
signed on some disgust in the following year. After a retire- 
ment of three years, however, he was re-instated in the same 
office, and continued Secretary of State till the strange evi- 
dence furnished by Smith and Fenwick, though it seemed not 
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to have made any deep impression either on the King or the 
principal leaders of the Whig party, harassed his spirits and 
injured his health in such a manner as to furnish the ostensible 
reason, if it was not in fact the cause, of his second resig- 
nation, and his visit to the Continent. When he was abroad, 
strong suspicions were entertained that the impressions of his 
early religious faith had been revived, even so far as to occa- 
sion his relapse to a communion with the Romish church; and 
the intimacy, in which he lived with some of the adherents of 
James the Second, increased the doubts which the disclo- 
sures or the fabrications of Fenwick had before created. He did 
not return to England till the middle of Queen Anne’s reign. 

While he was at Rome, the Duke formed an intimacy with 
a Catholic lady, the Countess of ; who followed him to 
Augsburg, and there, after she had solemnly declared herself 
a Protestant, they were married. One of his farst political 
acts, on his return home, was to oppose the Whigs in their ill- 
judged proceedings against Sacheverel; and the distrust, 
which that party before entertained of him, now ended in 
an entire alienation. ‘The Queen soon afterward appointed 
him Lord Chamberlain, and from that time he seems to have 
been guided by the influence of Harley. He was made Lord 
Treasurer by the Queen on her death-bed ; and the value of 
his assistance in securing the Protestant succession has been 
always duly appreciated. On the accession of George the 
First, he was continued in the place of Lord Chamberlain, 
which he retained till 1715, when he resigned; and he died 
in about three years afterward. 

The volume before us is divided into three parts. ‘The 
first contains the Duke’s correspondence with King William, 
and consists principally of confidential letters which passed 
between him and the King, either directly or through the 
medium of the Earl of Portland, during the two periods of 
the Duke being Secretary of State. The King’s letters were 
composed in French, but Mr. Coxe has not given the originals; 
preferring, for the sake of uniformity, to publish close trans- 
lations of themin English. They are expressed with the King’s 
characteristic plainness and directness, and fully confirm the 
general opinion of the peculiar confidence and esteem which 
he entertained for his minister: while those, also, that are 
addressed to him by the Duke, are written with much ease 
and apparent frankness. Weshall quote from this part of the 
collection the papers relating to Sir John Fenwick’s accu- 
sation, as very pleasing specimens of the intercourse between 
the sovereign and the minister, and as exemplifying the 
manly and straight-forward disposition of the King on an 
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occasion of the greatest delicacy. The first letter oe his 
Majesty to the Duke, inclosing a copy of Sir John Fenwick’s 
accusation against his Grace; to which we shall add the 
minister’s reply : —s 


‘ « Loo, Sept. 10. 1696.—I received last week, by an express 
from Sir John Fenwick, which my Lord Steward forwarded to me, 
the paper annexed. You ~ judge of my astonishment at his 
effrontery, in accusing you. You are, I trust, too fully convinced 
of the entire contidence which I place in you, to imagine that 
such an accusation has made any impression on me, or that if it 
had, I should have sent you this paper. You will observe the siu- 
cerity of this honest man, who only accuses thosei n my service, 
and not one of his own party. I replied to my Lord Steward, 
that, unless he proved what he has written, and that he moreover 
confesses all he knows, without reserve, I will not permit his trial 
to be deferred, which is his only aim. It is necessary you should 
communicate this, on my part, tothe Lords Justices, since I cannot 
employ Blaithwayt, who, as you well know, ought to have no 
cognizance of this paper.” ’— 

‘ « Whitehall, Sept. 8-18. 1696. — Sir; I want words to ex- 
press my surprise at the impudent and unaccountable accusation 
of Sir John Fenwick. I will, with all the sincerity imaginable, 
give your Majesty an account of the only thing I can recollect, 
that should give the least pretence to such an invention ; and I am 
confident you will judge there are few men in the kingdom that 
have not so far transgressed the law. 

* « After your Majesty was pleased to allow me to lay down my 
employment, it was more than a year before I once saw my Lord 
Middleton ; then he came, and staid in town awhile, and returned 
to the country; but a little before the La Hogue business, he 
came up again, and upon that alarm, being put in the Tower, 
when people were permitted to see him, I visited him as often as I 
thought decent, for the nearness of our alliance.* Upen his en- 
largement, one night at supper, when he was pretty well in drink, 
he told me he intended to go beyond seas, and asked if I would 
command him no service. I then told him, by the course he was 
taking, it would never be in his power to do himself or his friends 
service; and if the time should come that he expected, I looked 
upon myself as an offender not to be forgiven, and therefore he 
should never find me asking it. In the condition he was then, he 





‘ * His wife, Lady Catherine Bruce, was aunt to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, being the second daughter of Robert, Earl of Cardi- 
gan, and sister of Anna Maria, Countess of Shrewsbury, mother of 
the Duke. From this relationship that family intercourse was de- 
rived, to which the Duke alludes in his letter; and the frequent 
correspondence of his mother, who was a bigoted Catholic, with 
her sister and brother-in-law, and other agents of King James, al- 
ways unfortunately exposed him to a considerable degree of em- 


barrassment and suspicion.’ 
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seemed shocked at my answer; and it being some months after 
before he'went, he never mentioned his own going, or any thing 
else, to me, but left a message with my aunt, that he thought it 
better to say nothing to me, but that I might depend upon his 
good offices upon any occasion, and in the same manner he relied 
upon mine here; and had left me trustee for the small concerns 
he had in England. I only bowed, and told her I should always be 
ready to serve her, or him, or their children. 

‘ “ Your Majesty now knows the extent of my crime, and if I do 
not flatter myself, it is no more than aking may forgive. 

‘ “Tam sure when I consider with what reason, justice, and 
gravemy your Majesty has weighed this man’s information, I have 
ittle cause to apprehend your ill opinion upon his malice. I wish 
it were as easy to answer for the reasonableness of the generality 
of the world. When such a base invention shall be made public, 
they may perhaps make me incapable of serving you; out if ull 
now I had had neither interest nor inclination, the noble and frank 
manner with which your Majesty has used me upon this occasion 
shall ever be owned with all the gratitude in my power.” ’ 


The King’s satisfaction is thus expressed : 


‘ “ Loo, Sept. 25. 1696.— In sending you Sir John Fenwick’s 
paper, I assured you, that I was persuaded his accusation was 
false, of which I am now fully convinced, by your answer, and 
perfectly satisfied with the ingenuous confession of what passed 
between you and Lord Middleton, which can by no means be im- 
puted to you as acrime. And indeed you may be assured, that, this 
business, so far from making on me any unfavourable impression, 
will, on the contrary, if possible, in future, strengthen my confi- 
dence in you, and my friendship can admit of no increase. 

‘ «TI very much fear lest the squadron for the protection of the 
galleons should be delayed. It is, therefore, necessary to press its 
departure with all possible speed, and not to leave the Admiralty 
at rest, until it has sailed.” ’ 


The second part consists of letters which passed between 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, Admiral Russell, and Lord Galway, 
on naval and military affairs, in the years 1694, 1695, and 
1696; and between the Duke and the Earls of Portland and 
Jersey, and Sir Joseph Williamson, relating to the peace of 
Ryswick. From this division of the correspondence we 
hoped to derive considerable illustration of the history of the 
period, but we must confess that we have been entirely disap- 
pointed. Many of the letters, however, are interesting as 
indicative of the characters of the writers, and those of 
Admiral Russell are particularly amusing from their uniform 
cast of discontent and querulousness. Indeed the gallant 
Admiral, who was always able to justify his own judgment 
and conduct when questioned bythe King or the Lords, seems 
to have had an unfortunate temper, and to haye been some- 
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times perplexed to know what it was that he wanted. He 
deemed it an act of barbarity that he was kept out in the 
Mediterranean; and, when he received permission to come 
home, he complained of the hardship and danger of a winter- 
voyage thither! He wished to have a commission as vice- 
admiral of England; then he altered his intention, and wrote 
against it; then he changed again, and wrote to say that he 
could not make up his mind whether to have the commission 
or not. ‘The subsequent letter is an entertaining specimen of 
the Admiral’s general style: 


‘ « Barcelona Road, 21-31. July, 1695.—I herewith acknow- 
ledge the receipt of their Excellencies the Lords Justices’ order 
ofthe 11th of June, which, by the grace of God, I will obey in the 
best manner I can. I am afraid my temper has been represented 
to be too froward and uneasy, which inclines me to make no repl 
or representations to the orders I receive. But this last order, 
which comes by his Majesty’s directions to the Lords Justices, will 
prove (as I apprehend) so very prejudicial, that I could not avoid 
laying my thoughts before them, and I hope your Grace will not 
believe it proceeds from any uneasiness that I lie under, but purely 
for the public service. 

‘ « J will depend so much on your Grace’s good nature to for- 
give me, that I will trouble you in this private letter with what 
offers to me on the whole matter. 

‘ « Except it be those ships represented to you in my letter 
from Cadiz, of the 17th April, O.S., there is not any other but 
what ought to be on their passage to England; and should I, pur- 
suant to the order, send such ships home as are not fit to continue 
longer abroad, I would be glad to be informed of what use the re- 
maining part would be here, till joined by a farther strength; so 
that since these ships must remain till the latter end of September, 
or beginning ef October, to perform some Flemish expedition, I 
do affirm to you, that it is impossible for them to return home 
with any reasonable hopes of safety. 

‘ « The King might have been pleased to impose what hard- 
ships he had thought fit upon me (as making a winter-voyage for 
England is a great one); I should have been very well satisfied ; 
but to expose the fleet to so apparent danger, upon no other ac- 
count (as I can foresee) than saving the Dutch their money, of 
which I have had many instances this voyage, I cannot but repine 
at it, to a degree that gives me all imaginable disquiet. It is not 
hard to guess that this advice comes from Secretary De Wieldy, 
of the Admiralty of Amsterdam, and I cannot bear the thoughts 
that a Dutch Secretary should govern the English fleet. Had 
there been any one reason given against the representation the 
Lords Justices made to the King, for the defective ships returning, 
I could in some measure have been satisfied; but, as matters are 
now ordered, the consequence I fear will be, that the three- 


decked ships must winter at Cadiz; and from their own weakness, 
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and the worms eating, it will be almost impossible ever to get 
them home again; or if otherwise, and they proceed in October, 
it being the most tempestuous season in the year, they will perish 
in the sea. If I am not extremely out in my calculation of this 
mattér, I am stire your Grace’s thoughts will be no more at quiet 
than mine ate. Had the Dutch complied with their quota of 
twenty-four ships (of which ten considerable ships have béen all 
this stimmer wanting), as I have said in my letter to the Lords Jus- 
tices; I should have sent with the Turkey convoy those of my 
fleet that are in the very worst condition, which would have been 
some ease to my mind. But when these ships will arrive God 
knows, and these here, had I not lent them money, must have re- 
nigitied at arichor at Barcelona all this summer, nor have I had any 
service from them in the winter. Their constant want of pro- 
visions, and their thriftiness in not allowing their ships to be cleaned, 
has made them of no other service than lying for a shew in the 
Bay of Cadiz. 

‘ «7 thust desire the favour of Grace, that I may know 
whether any ships dre coming out of England, that I may leave in 
thé several ports the necessary orders for their proceeding; and 
what flags shall be here to govern the fleet after September ; for 
dt preseiit I know nothing, but that after that month I may be 
drowned in coming home. I am not free from the apprehension 
of an ordér coniing to me to stop me here all this winter; which, if 
stich a thing should happeri, I will rather run the hazard of his 
Majesty’s displeasure, than remain here ; for I am already ruined 
it iny health ; atid whatever people may surmise to the contrary, 
T ath very considerably a worse than in my own fortune than when 
T teft Englatid ; nor am I under the least expectation or hopes of 
that being made good to me by his Majesty’s bounty or gener- 
osity: Butt pardon this expression, being things that give me no 
utieasiriess. 

6 “ T have at last got the Turkey fleet, and am sending them to 
Cadiz, in order to their proceeding home. They will be aecom- 
pitied by the Grafton; Edgar, Warspight, and a fireship. God 
send them safe. 

‘ « T have no news to write to your Grace from this place, but 
that I design to go to-morrow to the coast of Provence, before the 
Vice-king here can propose an immediate service for them. I am 
ordered to pay the English troops their subsistence, without having 
any fifofiey ; nor is there for their better government any power to 
place or displace officers. Idd not say this that I desire it, but 
questionless, for discipline’s sake, it should not be wanting in some 
hand or other. I must beg your Grace’s pardon, that this letter 
comes not in my own hand-writing; at present I have a great 
lameness in thy hand, that it is with some difficulty I hold @ pen to 
subscribe my name.” ’ 


Part III. of this volume consists of the confidential corrre- 
spondence of the Duke with the Earl of Sunderland, Lords 
Somers and Wharton, the impracticable Admiral Russell 
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already mentioned, and Mr. Montague, afterward Lord Hali- 
fax, from 1695 to 1704. While these letters abundantly shew 
the jealousies of each other which the Whig leaders enter- 
tained, they place in a strong point of view that amenity of 
disposition and urbanity of manners which so conspicuously 
distinguished the Duke of Shrewsbury; and by means of 
which he had been able, during his administration, to conciliate 
uncongenial tempers in the service of one common cause. 
The most interesting portion is that which gives the commu- 
nications of the Duke with Lord Somers: these noblemen 
having been thrown together in early life, and being strongly 
attached to one another by all those ties which the same fond- 
ness for literary pursuits, the same elegance of taste, and the 
same ardour for promoting the freedom and the welfare of 
man, are wont to produce in the enthusiasm of youth. They 
resembled each other also in the inquisitive and reflecting turn 
of their spirit, and in the apparent reserve and timidity of thelr 
character. The juvenile curiosity of the Duke was at first 
directed rather to religious subtleties; and, after his under- 
standing had broken through the tissue of superstition which 
had been spred over it in infancy, it long remained unsettled 
on points of faith, till some sound practical priiiciples served 
him as a rallying ground, and the summons which he re- 
ceived to the management of state-affairs compelled him to 
leave the nice discussions of Jesuits and Jansenists to the 
cloisters and the schools. : 

Lord Somers’s industry was exerted in his profession. 
He studied the history of his country, and explored the seeds 
of the Constitution in the annals and the reeords of parlia- 
ment. He found in the necessities of human nature the 
origin of government, and in the welfare of the community he 
recognized its scope and test. His zeal for the Eriglish con- 
stitution was a zeal enlightened by knowlege, originating in 
his understanding and his heart, and illustrated by the whole 
course of his life. It was not mere lip-worship, or any fume 
of the fancy evaporating in idle words. Before he aimed at 
eminence on a wider scale, he first strove to attain it in his 
own legal pursuits, being aware that the fruits of meritorious 
exertion are the best earnest and the best safeguard of inde- 
pendence; so that the future guardian and restorer of the con- 
stitution was first known for his antiquarian research, and his 
profound store of legal acquirements. His abilities as a lawyer 
were happily brought forwards on the trial of the bishops ; 
while his constitutional knowlege and his parliamentary 
talents were very advantageously displayed in the conferences 
between the two Houses on the subject of the King’s abdication. 
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His sound views as a statesman are best exemplified by the 
treaty of partition, the union with Scotland, and the establish- 
ment of the Protestant succession; and the act for the 
amendment of the law, which he procured to be passed when 
he was himself no longer in any public employment, has done 
more to abolish chicanery, to liberalize the profession, and to 
effect a decision of causes on their real merits, than any single 
act in the statute-book. — It is delightful to observe that this 
ee age lawyer and wise statesman was not less distinguished 
or the elegance of his literary pursuits ; and his publications, 
though all anonymous, were so numerous that Addison did 
not hesitate to term him the greatest as well as the finest 
writer of his age. Those of his letters which are contained in 
the present collection justify the usual representation of his 
character. We extract a portion of the correspondence while 
the Duke was at Rome, and when the Whigs in England were 
very much perplexed to understand his conduct; and it will 
be seen that the letters of Lord Somers manifest great affec- 
tion and delicacy of sentiment on so nice an occasion : 


‘ « * My Lord; I did myself the honour of writing to you, 
from Bath, last October. I sent another letter about Christmas, 
in which, according to your order, I mentioned what your Grace 
had formerly said was the price the gentleman required for his 
Guido, and took the liberty to renew my suit for that, or any other 
picture, you might meet with, and thought well of. There being 
now nearly half a year gone, since my last trouble of this kind, I 
venture to write again, for I cannot content myself totally to lose 
a privilege I have formerly had of corresponding with your Grace. 
I shall always use it very modestly, being sensible my letters are as 
little useful as diverting. The present humour of our country 
affords few pleasant subjects for a letter; and if I could write of 
things of consequence, I believe, by what I have seen in your 
former letters, you would not approve of it, considering the hazard 
of the miscarriage of letters. 

‘¢ «© We were in a very general expectation of seeing you here, 
this spring, and you cannot imagine how uneasily the disappoint- 
ment was borne by your friends, and what construction was put 
upon it by those who do not deserve that name. This is a very 
foolish liberty I take, and I do a violence to myself, in breaking 
through that natural shyness (for modesty is too good a name for 
it) which restrains me too often from dealing so freely as I ought, 
with those I love best ; but, as I doit this once, so I shall not be 
guilty of it a second time, nor had I gone so far, but that the talk 
and the censures, that passed, upon this last disappointment, were 
so very much more general than formerly and (in the ferment we 
were in) you cannot but believe they were worse natured. Those 





¢ * Without date, but probably written in June, 1704.’ 
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that honour you most did not content themselves without saying, 
you owed something to your country, and that you had been long 
wanting to it, in very critical times. I never was wanting, upon 
any occasion, to shew I had a true honour for your Grace, and I 
never gave a greater proof of it, than in this freedom I have taken; 
and I am not sure I shall have confidence to let this letter go at 
last ; but if it does, I persuade myself, you will not interpret it 
amiss, because it is impossible I should have an indirect end in it, 
how much soever I am mistaken, or how ill-bred soever I appear. 

¢ «¢ Never man was wearier of a place, than I have been of this 
country, for many years, nor any one reckoned you happier than 
Ihave, for being out of the reach and hearing of all the malice 
and baseness, and violence, that men are practising upon one an- 
other ; and I had not put you in mind of coming among us, but 
that I thought your honour began to be so much concerned, 
Give me leave to say, that if your health will not permit you to 
come, or if you think this continues to be too inhospitable a soil, 
I think you should not raise an expectation of your coming, 
because it always raises a new discourse, and every time more 
spiteful. 

‘ «¢ Since i have begun to be thus foolish, in giving advice to 
one of the wisest men I ever knew, I will commit another folly, 
which I hope will, without any apology, shew itself to be very well 
meant. There are some, to whom you have writ of business, re- 
lating to public matters; I mean persons of consideration. To 
my knowledge, these things have been spoken of, in a manner you 
would not wish, and a turn given to your letters, that, I dare Say, 
you did not mean, I shall say no more, for, if you do write to 
any such persons, you know them: if you do not, the injury is 
somewhat greater. 

¢ « T had written thus far, when Mr. Yard came to me, and I 
told him, amongst other things, that I had been writing to you; 
but that it was an impertinent letter, and I would not send it. He 
told me, I had not writ to your Grace a great while, and he would 
not go from me without it; and so, at last, I determined to seal it 
up, and put it into his hands, and to beg you to interpret, favour- 
ably, the confidence I should never have taken, if I were not with 
the greatest sincerity,” &c. 


‘ The Duke of Shrewsbury to Lord Somers. 


‘ « Rome, July 5. 1704.” — After sending him an account of a 
private sale of pictures, he proceeds: ‘ I shall now thank you for 
the favour of the last letter, and most infinitely, for the kindly 
freedom you have taken in it. Your Lordship would have com- 
pleted the obligation, and may do it still, if you will acquaint me 
what are the censures people cast upon my absence. If it be, 
that they say, I have changed my religion, I can assure you, I 
take care nobody shall believe it here, and it is hard, after what I 
have done, and ventured for the P. R.* that I should be suspect- 








‘ * So in the original, meaning, doubtless, the Protestant religion.’ 
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ed there. But so false a calumny, I know, will soon vanish at my 
return, and, therefore, will trouble me the less. If, as your 
Lordship mentions, they think I have been any way wanting in 
critical times, they might remember I was not wanting in much 
more critical and dangerous trials; when, to preserve the liberty 
and religion of my country, I ventured my life as freely, if not 
more, than any body, my house being the place, where most of the 
considérable meetings were held, in order to call in his late Ma- 
jesty. If people are angry with me, that I will not serve, they 
might consider my want of health, and impossibility to bear the 
air of London; my natural aversion to, as well as incapacity for, 
business ; but, above all, that I look upon ours, as a country that 
will not be served, satisfied neither with those in affairs, nor with 
those who decline them; and if, necessarily, I must fall under 
their censure, | am much more desirous to do it for the last, than 
the first. However, since your Lordship says, that people grow 
every year more malicious, upon the deferring my return, I will 
delay it as little as well I can. 

‘ «Jt is now not five days since my spitting of blood has 
ceased. I am just entered into a course of waters, and the season 
is now so hot, that travelling would be very dangerous for me. 
I am not inclined to begin my journey in the autumn, because the 
heats do not end here till the middle of October, so that I must 
make a winter journey, and come directly out of this hot climate, 
t pass a very cold moist winter in England. The time I would 
chuse, as best suited to my health, should be to arrive early in the 
spring, as I will certainly do the next, and so surely that nothing 
but Pi shall hinder me ; and if your Lordship thinks it were 
necessary for me to come sooner, I desire you will so far continue 
your friendship, as immediately, on the receipt of this, to let me 
know your opinion, and I will forthwith depart, let the season, or 
my health, be what they will. 

‘ « T can recollect no letter, I have writ, that could give a just 
occasion to any malicious turn. If I knew upon what subject it is 
pretended; I might remember better whether there be the least 
ground or no. I am sure I trouble my own head very little with 
thinking on politics, and I hope I have not been so foolish as to 
trouble others with them. The weakness of my breast, and un- 
easiness of my hand, put me in mind, that this tedious scrawl will 
be intruding too long on your Lordship’s patience, and, therefore, 
begging the continuance of your friendship, and free advice, I 
conclude,” &c. 


* Lord Somers to the Duke of Shrewsbury. 


© July 21. 1704.— My Lord; by your Grace’s letter of the 
5th of July, new style, I find, that, though some of mine have mis- 
carried, the last came to your hands, which I am gladof; for 
though I am out of countenance, when I think of it, yet it was so 
truly well intended, that I cannot repent it was written, and should 
have been vexcd if it had fallen into other hands. Iam sorry, if 
I said any thing to give you an uneasy moment. I have always 
treated 
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treated the first thing you mention, as the greatest calumny ; and 
as to the second point, it will not be hard to believe, I am suffi- 
ciently convinced you have the right of the argument on the side 
of your choice, after what has passed in relation to myself. 

é « J cannot but think it would be useless to your Grace, as 
well as the most painful thing in the world to me, to be recapitu- 
lating the spiteful things which have been said, in relation to your 
absence, so long. I will mention one thing, which put me out of 
patience, and was the true occasion of my writing. A report went, 
that an overture for a peace with France had proceeded from you, 
and that you were thought a fit person, on that side, to undertake the 
negotiation, and that you were not averse to it. This passed from 
one to another, till it gained some credit with people of the very 
best quality. 

‘ « You may easily think what effect it must have with that party, 
who believe the utter destruction of England will be the inevitable 
consequence of such a peace, while France is master of the 
Spanish dominions. And, I assure you, another party endea- 
voured to make as perverse a use of this report, as can be im- 
agined. For my own part, I have, with all the industry I could, 
endeavoured to treat it as a downright lie; but I looked upon it, 
however, to be in a greater degree malicious than any thing I 
had heard before, and that thought produced the letter you re- 
ceived, of which I am sure you will make no wrong use as to me. 
You can easily recollect, if ever you said any thing which might 

ive the least colour for the rise of such a story. 

¢ «Jam the last man living, who would persuade you to en- 
danger your health, by an unseasonable journey ; besides, { think 
a few months’ difference to be of very little consequence. I be- 
lieve your reason against coming to be here first in winter is 
unanswerable. | 

‘ «T give your Grace a thousand thanks for the account of the 
fine pictures. I am not capable of judging of what I do not see, 
nor, indeed, could I pretend to determine of them if I saw them. 
But, if your Grace thinks there be any one, or more, among thetn, 
or elsewhere, very good, and at a reasonable price, I could be ex« 
travagant enough to lay out about two or three hundred pounds, 
and should be very proud of having something chosen by you. 
I am, with all possible sincerity,” &c. 

‘ Lord Somers to the Duke of Shrewsbury. 


‘ « Oct. 5. 1704.— My Lord; I should not give your Grace this 
trouble, were it not to tell you, that I have the two letters of the 
13th and 20th of September, with which you have honoured me. 
They were both brought by the same packet-boat, and I had them 
not till yesterday. I am glad I can now, upon occasion, with cer- 
tainty, confute that groundless, malicious story *, which I was 
sure, before, was untrue; and did, as far as I could before, expose, 











‘* Alluding to the report that he was employed in negotiating 
a peace.’ 
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as well as contradict. But give me leave to hint to you, that the 
story took its rise from a letter to the same purpose, which you 
wrote to somebody else than him you mention, or we are mistaken 
here. We are just upon the opening of a session of parliament, 


which I hope our great success abroad will make easy. 
‘¢T ought to ask many pardons for mentioning, so often, the 


aidiel I had for a picture of your chusing, and shall say no more 


of that matter. . 
‘ «]T dare not pretend to send you any intelligence, because J 


know you are better informed ; so that [ shall only wish you may 
get your health confirmed before you leave Italy ; and may find 
every thing here, at your return, just as you wish. In the mean 
time, I shall think my self very happy to be honoured with any of 


your commands,” &c.’ 


To the different parts of the correspondence, the Archdea- 
con has prefixed short memoirs of the times and characters 
of the parties concerned; and these illustrations evince his 
usual judgment and ability. For a general opinion of his 
style, we may refer to our comments on his previous works, 
and our recent account of his Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. (See M. R. Vol. xciii. p. 337. Dec, 1820.) 


i 





Art. II. Montalto ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. As it was written 
revious to the Alterations that were made on its late Represent- 
ation at the Theate-Royal, Drury Lane. 8vo. 3s. Lindsell. 
1821. 
V 7e are induced to think, from intimations which have 
reached us, that some of our late remarks on the proper 
style of dramatic poetry have been essentially misconceived. 
In our endeavours to rescue contemporary genius from that 
fatal rock of imitation which seems destined to wreck the 
noblest barks of the day, we have often adverted to the pecu- 
liar bias, existing at present, in favour of the antiquated man- 
ner of the great dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. Can it be necessary to suggest the distinguished 
name of Joanna Baillie, as a partial sufferer by this imitation ; 
— that of Milman, as almost entirely corrupted by it;— and 
those of many others as lost for ever under the weight of so 
unnatural a burden? Anxious, however, as all lovers of a 
natural and unfettered mode of expression must be, to recall 
their countrymen from so vain and degrading an attempt as 
the dull and servile revival of the Elizabethan drama, — the 
endeavour to fill that. mighty ghost with the gas of modern 
inspiration, — still there is another error into which the young 
tragic writer may most easily fall. ‘This is the contrary 


mistake of perceiving all perfection in the classical school, 
hecause 
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because inuch error and confusion are seen among the 
Goths. If we have ever said a word which could “be SO 
interpreted by any fuir reasoner, we recall it; for most plainly 
can we avow our belief that, although the best and safest 
guides to a correct taste are to be found i in the Greek writers, 
and in those who are built on their model, yet, by judicious 
selection from every style, something greater might even now 
be effected than the world of literature has hitherto witnessed, 
Meanwhile, in the dreary interval between this visionary per- 
fection and our modern efforts at or iginality, (efforts conducted 
in the oddest manent, namely, by close zmztation of Shaks- 
peare and his suite!) we do consider it as advisable occasion- 
ally to remind our young countrymen, who are aspirants for 
dramatic laurels, th: at they live in the 19th century ; and that, 
if they must have any constant model of style belie them, — 

if they cannot copy but through a glass, — they have a better 
chance of writing naturally, and writing a language like that 
of their contemporaries, when they propose Orway for their 
model, than when they run back to the antiquated favourites 
of their rivals, and either 


For ekes and algates only deign to seek, 
And live upon a whilome for a week,” — 


in imitation of the connecting particles of the Elizabethan 
drama, — or exclaim, 


‘¢ Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee !” 
Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it!” 


with the sublimer energies of their great originals. 

The last quotation has brought us down, * a perilous 
length,” to * Montalto; who makes use of nearly these 
words, (* Throw patience to the winds, Pil none of it,’ p. 81. ) 
aud sins in a similar manner on some few other occasions: 
but, in general, we are happy to be able to bear testimony to 
the proper and unaffected expressions of this author, and to 
the very considerable portion of merit of a higher description 
which he displays. The play reads very pleasantly ; ; and, if 
not distinguished by any scenes of high- wrought interest, it 
is at all events a sensible pr oduction, and possessed of that 
species of secondary or moderate merit, which perhaps we 
should scarcely agree with Horace in excluding from Helicon. 
It was acted for several nights with considerable applause, 
and the performers exerted themselves much in its favour. 
We are not surprised at either of these circumstances. ‘The 


beauties of * Montalto’ (for it decidedly has its beauties) are 
of 
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of a tangible and intelligible kind; such as might readily be 
expressed on the boards of a theatre, and were likely to be 
appreciated by a mixed audience. ‘This, too, is no common 
praise. Where, then, does Montalto fail? In originality of 
design and character ; in energy and grace of versification. 

The story is founded on the unfounded jealousy of the prin- 
cipal personage: but this is all that it has in common with 
Othello. We quote a scene between the injurious husband 
and the innocent wife ; — it explains itself. 


‘ [As he rushes to the door, it is thrown open by Julia, in her 
night-dress, a taper inher hand. He lets fall the dagger, 
and ‘turns from her. 

‘Jul. Montalto! 
‘Mont. Speak not in this tone, Julia! 
‘Jul. Nor turn thy face away. — What ails my Lord ? 
‘ Mont. Nothing !—a very trifle. 
‘Jul. Nothing !— indeed! 
And-does Montalto shun his Julia’s bed 
To hold strange converse with himself for nothing ? 
Does nothing knit his brow, and make him start, 
As frighted by some horrible conception, 
Born of a restless spirit, and heated fancy ? 
To day thy words were wrapt in mystery, 
Willing, methought, a meaning should be guess’d at, 
Thou daredst not utter. Often too thine eye 
Was bent on empty air, seeming to seek 
What it were most unwilling to have found. 
That eye spoke volumes. “Tis a fearful nothing, 
That moves thee thus. 
‘Mont. I thought that thou didst sleep. 
‘Jul. *“Twas rightly guess’d. 
‘Mont. Didst thou hear nothing ? 
‘Jul. Nothing. 
The night’s unkindly, and the boisterous wind 
Sings with unusual rudeness round these towers. 
The rack of Heaven flies past the sickly moon, 
And the dun bird of night’s prophetic voice 
Gives notice of the storm: ‘tis a wild night, 
And menacing ! — Yet I but slept the sounder. 
‘ Mont. All wild without, within all calm and sunshine ! 
Nor dreams, nor inward whisperings disturb’d thee ? 
‘Jul. Uhad no dreams, but dreams of happiness ; 
Nor visions, whisperings, thoughts, but of Montalto. 
’Twas still on Love and all its attributes, 
My wandering fancy ran, as joy and hope, 
And confidence ; bliss mutual, mutual cares ; 
Nor were our babes, sweet innocents, forgotten : 
These were not themes to frighten or disturb. 
Thy voice recalled me from a fairy land, 
Where the pleased fancy rested with delight, 
And 
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And quitted sorrowing. — Wilt thou to-bed, 
The night wears rapidly ? 
‘ [ Advancing towards him, strikes her foot against the dagger, 
which she takes up. 
What’s here, a dagger ? 
‘ Mont. Give it me back: ’tis mine. 
‘Jul. Thine, thine, Montalto ? 
‘Mont. Give it me. 
‘Jul. To arm thee ‘gainst thyself? 
Oh what a train of black and horrible thoughts 
Come rushing on my soul! — 
‘ Mont. What may this mean ? 
Give me the dagger, Julia! — 
‘Jul. Never!— Away 
Hell-furnish’d instrument, whose envious point 
Wouid pierce a heart too noble for this world. 
*Twas this thy looks foretold. Oh speak, Montalto, 
What can have moved thy manly soul to this ? 
‘Mont. Julia, thou art deceived 
‘ Jul. Deceived ! — look on me !— 
Nay, turn not thus away. When hast thou fear’d 
To meet thy Julia’s gaze? That eagle-eye, 
Which never yet has shrunk from mortal glance, 
Dares not encounter mine. Speak, speak, Montalto! 
Speak to thy friend, thy wife |! — 
‘Mort. To thee! 
‘Jul. To Julia: 
Who else shall share thy griefs, but she, whose oaths 
Are register’d in heaven to share them with thee ? 
Who else shall weep with thee ?— Drop tears of blood, 
If thy heart bleed, Montalto ? — Dost thou fear 
A woman’s weakness, and a lack of courage ? 
Be undeceived ! —I may be mild and gentle, 
As fits a woman, when her fortunes smile, 
But I can bear with sorrow, as becomes 
Montalto’s wife. 
‘Mont. Well is it tor thee, Julia! 
Well is it for thee ! Conscious innocence 
Speaks in no bolder strain, nor fronts suspicion 
With loftier tone. Why not? — Thou art heart-whole, 
Ungall’d by conscience, and canst bear thee up 
As fits Montalto’s wife. 
‘Jul. I would draw meaning from this coil of words 
Could reason do ’t, for to the idle air 
Montalto is not wont to throw out sounds 
For expectation to grow sick upon. 
Something of doubt I gather from thy speech, 
But doubt of what ?—of Julia? — of thy wife ? 
I will not wrong thee by so foul a thought. 
Or of thy friends? I'll dare be sworn they’re stedfast. 
Or is't belike, that thou hast brought with thee 
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Ill tidings from the war, such as thy love 
Hath not yet dared to utter? Aye, is’t so? 
Hast thou lost all ? Thy friends all slain, or taken; 
Thy army clean dispersed, and nothing left 
But thy good sword, this castle, and thyself? 
Is’t so! — thy hand ! 1 — dost feel me tremble ? 
‘Mont. Julia! 
My friends are stedfast, and my army stands 
Unbroken, unassailable. That way 
There lies no doubt ! 
‘ Jul. Where lies it then, Montalto ? 
Darest thou not speak it ? — No? — Not to thy wife ? 
Had I been told, that I should see the day 
Montalto would reject his Julia’s prayer, 
And selfish in his sorrow, brood alone 
Unmindful of her pangs, how had I chidden 
The slanderer of my Lord? I would have said 
That love and confidence go hand-in-hand, 
And that to grieve alone, as to rejoice, 
Argued a lack of both. 
‘Mont. A lack of love! 
Thou dared’st not think it. The arch-fiend himself 
Had ventur’d not to whisper it — had held 
The falsehood monstrous. Had I lack’d of love, 
I had lack’d being! "T'was existence self ; 
The atmosphere in which I breathed, and failing 
I too had perished. Thou alone, thou, Julia 
‘ Jul. What dreadful tale chokes up thy labouring speech, 
And checks the utterance that thou wouldst give it ? 
Is it thy manly soul would bear alone 
The weight of woe, or is thy Julia deem’d 
Unworthy of the trust ? Oh, fear me not ! 
I seek not to extort thy secret from thee. 
I would stand debtor to thy love for confidence, 
But only to thy love. 
‘Mont. Am I spell bound ? 
Entranced ? — the music of her voice unmans me, 
Even to very childishness. 
‘Jul. Thou weep’st ! 
Nay seek not to conceal it. Oh, forgive, 
If anxious love in its mistaken zeal 
Hath questioned thee too rudely. Women’s tears 
Are lightly shed, more lightly still forgotten, 
But when the tear is seen on manhood’s cheek 
Oh, it doth argue such a sum of wretchedness, 
As spurns at comfort, and all soothing words 
Are but a mockery of grief! Forgive me! 





I was indeed to blame! [takes his hand. 


What fever’s here! 
With what unnatural haste the stream of life 


Runs 
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Runs boiling thro’ thy veins, as tho’ ’twould burst 
The channel, and give out its rich exuberance 
To the deep blushing earth ! — Alas! alas ! 
This is no passing ailing of light cure 
An hour gets rid of. This is deep-seated, love ! 
Body and mind unhinged !— both, both, Montalto! 
Exhausted nature must have rest and quiet. 

‘Mont. (Striking his breast.) 
‘Tis here ! — but it will pass, like all things else. 
Anon I shall be well again. 

‘Jul. Torest! 
Thou must indeed to rest. Bear up, Montalto! 
If Julia be thy nurse, thy pillow’s guardian, 
What should’st thou fear ? The dark and evil spirits 
Born of the night, that haunt the sick man’s chamber, 
Guiding the subtle workings of the brain 
To dreams of desperation, ever fly 
The couch, that true love watches. Nought shall stir, 
No sound be heard, that may disturb thy slumbers. 
If sighs escape, they shall be gently breathed ; 
If tears o’erflow, they shall fall silently ; 
If prayers arise, they shall be whisper’d forth 
Unheard of mortal ears. 
Nay turn not from me, love !— Be ruled in this. 
Some hours of sleep and thou art well again. 
Thou must indeed to rest! Nay, come Montalto! 
I'll lead thee to thy chamber, come! come! come! 


(She leads him slowly out.) 





Exeunt.’- 


This liberal extract will amply enable our readers to judge 
of the degree of merit which belongs to this tragedy. We 
certainly could select several very pretty common-places ; and 
we could also note some violations of taste and correctness 1n 
the style of the play: but we shall set the one against the 
other, acknowlege their neutralizing power, and suffer the 
whole to rest in silence. 





Art. III. First Lines of the Human Mind. By John Fearn. 
Svo. pp.650. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 


I’ the daily diffusion of that rational curiosity which would 

seem to leave no portion of nature unexplored, and in the 
constant growth and improvement of the sciences, is it pos- 
sible that the Iypucrive Puitosopny or Mrnp can long be 
so generally neglected? The prejudice against this study, ex- 
cited by the vain inquiries and barren trifling of the scholastic 
metaphysics, surely ought to pass away in a country, of which 
the mental philosophers have followed the method of investi- 
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gation first pursued to any extent by Locke, although origini- 
ally pointed out by Bacon. The precepts of this gréat 
modern reformer of philosophy have uniformly operated 
with increasing success to the enlargement and correction 
of our physical knowlege; and why should they not do this 
with equal advantage, after the great example of the truly 
English metaphysician who adopted them, in the prosecution 
of our inquiries into the appearances and properties of the 
human mind? Where is the superiority of experiment over 
observation so manifestly to be found, as to preclude the 
latter from adding certainty to the science to which it is pecu- 
liarly applicable; while no limits are assigned to the discove- 
ries of the former, or to the sound reasonings which may be 
built on those discoveries? We should consider ourselves as 
unworthily despairing of the extent of human capacity, if we 
decided, in this inquisitive age, on the impossibility of ever 
attaining to a demonstrative system of mind, raised on the un- 
deniable phenomena of consciousness and the just inferences 
of analogy ; displaying, and classing accurately, our own sen- 
sations and powers; and logically deducing, from their 
expressed thoughts and actions, the mental energies of our 
fellow-creatures. 

Were we, however, to pursue this train of thought, we 
should occupy too much of the space for which we shall 
have an ample demand in stating the lucubrations of the very 
ingenious and original author before us, and in adding our own 
remarks on them, In performing this duty, we must at the 
outset congratulate Mr. Fearn on a visible and great amend- 
ment in his style of composition. We do not mean to say 
that every objectionable mode of phraseology is removed from 
his present volume; or that it offers to the captious and face- 
tious critic (who attends to manner so exclusively as to disre- 
gard matter, however important, when conveyed in an uncouth 
vehicle of words, ) no opportunities for exercising his ill-applied 
powers of ridicule: but still we find so great an amelioration 
in Mr. Fearn’s language, —so much more clearness, simpli- 
city, and force, than in his former works, —that, taken 
together with the decidedly novel and curious character of 
his speculations, we regard his literary merits as now quite 
sufficient to leave every reader, who has any turn for such 
studies, wholly without excuse for neglecting so distinguished 
a philosopher. 

Our next step, in the vindication of this meritorious writer 
from most undeserved neglect, is to give a short account of 
his correspondence (for controversy it cannot be called) with 
Professor Stewart, on the subject of the claim of Mr. Fearn 
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to the original discovery of a very curious fact in the analysis 
of perception; and from which, if it be duly and fully esta- 
blished *, the most important consequences must flow to the 
whole cast and character of mental philosophy. The fact in 
question is briefly this, that “ a vardety of colours is necessary 
for the perception of visible outline.” In the year 1812, in 
his Essay on Consciousness, Mr. Fearn first started this idea : 
but in 1813 he published a much clearer statement of his 
principle; and, subsequently, (but still before any notice of it 
in any other quarter,) he deduced from the foregoing position 
his three other laws of vision, as entirely original and as et- 
clusively his own property as the first principle in question. 

In 1815, in the Dissertation prefixed to the filth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor Stewart threw out 
a suggestion that “ a variely of colours is necessary to the act 
of perceiving visible figure or outline ;” following up this 
suggestion in the text by a note, (p. 101.) in which he stated 
that “a discussion of Reid’s concerning the perception of 
visible figure had puzzled him more than forty years,” and 
concluding by saying that “ to his apprehension nothing can 
be more manifest than this; that if there had been no variet 
in our sensations of colour, and still more if we had had no 
sensation of colour whatever, the organ of sight could have 
given us no information, either with regard to figures or to 
distances.” 

Mr. Fearn very naturally felt it incumbent on him, having 
sent to the Professor his “* Essay on Consciousness” in the 
year 1812, to defend himself from the obvious imputation of 
having borrowed from the Professor’s writings, or at all events 
from some previous metaphysician, the ideas which he had 
published as original on this phenomenon of perception. — 
Mr. Stewart, in a letter to Mr. Fearn, admits “ that there is 
no hint of any such matter as a variety of colours in percep- 
tion” (we quote from the present volume) “ in any one of his 
prior writings up to the appearance of the Dissertation in 
1815:” but he adds “that he takes no credit to himself for the 
novelty of the remark, which is to be found in various books 
written fifty years before he ever heard of Mr. Fearn’s name.” 
He then specifies Lord Monboddo, and only Lord Mon- 
boddo ; whose words are these: ‘ Colour is the primary pet- 
ception of the sense of seeing ; and the others are only conse- 
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* Of this result we have ourselves no doubt; and in this intro- 
ductory part of the present article we run the risk, for the sake of 
clearness, and on account of the little attention which has been paid 
to the subject, of repeating a _ of our own former strictures. 
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quential.” “ Figure and magnitude are nothing else but 
colour of a certain extent, and terminated in a certain man- 
ner.” — To this sole authority adduced by the Professor in 
support of his assertion, Mr. Fearn most satisfactorily thus 
replies: ‘ Does the assertion that figure and magnitude are 
nothing else but colour of a certain extent, and terminated 


‘an a certain manner, furnish the most distant hint of the man- 


ner in which colour 7s terminated?” Does this assertion of 
Lord Monboddo distinctly approach the fact that ‘ a variety 
of colours is necessary for the formation of every visible 
figure, or outline ;’ or the consequence deduced from it, (and 
not pretended, as far as we know, to have been discovered by 
any previous metaphysician, ) that ‘ visible figure, or outline, is 
purely a relation of contrast between two of our own ideas ?”: 
— a consequence which, if the present author has indeed 
succéeded in legitimately drawing it from his premises, will 
‘ transfer,’ as he is sanguine in hoping it will do, ‘ the subject 
of perception out of physical into demonstrative science ;? and 
thus assist in raising a superstructure of mental philosophy, 
to a height which neither the author of ‘“ Ancient Meta- 
physics” nor any of the luminous school of Reid ever dreamed 
of attaining. | 

To this preliminary statement of facts and dates, we shall 
only add, on this part of the subject, that the attack here 
made on the very fundamental principles of the philosophy of 
Reid seems to us to demand, more imperatively than ever, an 
answer from Professor Stewart; the acknowleged head and 
representative of the pneumatological opinions and honours 
of his celebrated friend and predecessor, 

Our readers will bear in mind, or refer to, the concluding 
paragraph of the quotation already made from Mr. Stewart’s 
note to page 101. of the “ Dissertation ;” and they will then 


‘compare that paragraph with the following passage from the 
third section of the first chapter of his ** Elements.” The 


Professor states that, from Reid’s view of the subject of per- 
ception, it follows ‘ that, although, by the constitution of 
our nature, certain sensations are rendered the constant ante- 
cedents of certain perceptions, yet it is just as difficult to 
explain how our perceptions are obtained by their means, as 
it would be upon the supposition that the mind were all at 
once inspired with them, without any sensation whatever.” — 
In reply, Mr. F. says, he concludes that Professor Stewart 
can reconcile these apparent contradictions, if he chuses: but 
that, if he does not judge this to be necessary, he (Mr. F.) is 
satisfied. Well may he be so, in our opinion, with his own 
triumph; which he enjoys with the most commendable 

modesty. 
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modesty. In one word, the Professor’s credit as a philoso- 
pher is completely at stake; and if he does not defend it, 
neither the respect with which the present author is laudably 
disposed to treat his venerable name, nor our own sincere 
admission of his great talents and acquirements, can protect 
him from the imputation of shrinking from an attack which is 
renewed most vigorously in various parts of this volume, and 
which aims at neither more nor less than the overthrow of the 
very foundations of his, or rather Reid’s, school of philosophy. 
In our judgment, the Body Politic of Scotland was never 
wounded with a severer blow, or threatened with a more com- 
plete revolution, from the arms of Edward and the intrigues 
of Elizabeth, than that to which her Body Metaphysical has 
been exposed in the work before us. 

To that work, having thus duly ushered the suppressed 
claims of the writer into our literary circle, we shall now 
give our best attention; and we solicit the regard of all who 
have any wish to have their knowlege of the human mind, 
its properties and powers, substantially increased, for so exe 
traordinary a production. 

The author’s division of his subject, and the precedence 
which he gives to certain faculties in his mental analysis, pre- 
sent the first remarkable point of originality. He contends 
that it will appear, from reasonings here first adduced, that 


‘ What has heretofore been called external perception is de- 
monstrably a legitimate act of our judgment, exercised between 
any two of our sensations.’....... ‘It will therefore, I have 
little doubt, be admitted to have been strictly logical to follow up 
the chapter of perception with that which treats of judgment and 
relations ; but it will be observed with surprise, and perhaps at 
first with dissatisfaction, that the usual order of precedence, or 
succession of the faculties of the mind, is in this case remarkably 
violated.’ 


Mr. Fearn then proceeds to quote the order in which the 
mental powers have been arranged by Reid, and the different 
order of Stewart. He next states the reasons which induce him 
to differ so materially from both these arrangements, and in- 
deed from all others: 


‘ First. It is, I apprehend, a fact, although it has been very 
generally overlooked, that every operation or thought of the mind 
comprehends an exercise of our Judgment, because every species 
of mental act includes some sort of Relation. It will be shown, 
in its proper place, that our Sensations themselves, notwithstanding 
they have uniformly been supposed to be simple affections of the 
mind, are in reality very complex ones; being, for the most part, 
made up of a tissue of Relations, interwoven together with their 
primary or substantive elements. And the same remark, I imagine, 
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applies with regard to eyery object, and exercise, not oply of 
Reasoning and of Abstraction, but also of Imagination, of Memory, 
and Perception, and of Simple Apprehension itself, 

‘ If this view of the matter should be substantiated, it will be 
granted, that, in order to understand an analysis of any ather of 
the Faculties above mentioned, it is essential we should be pre- 
viously put i possession of the principles of that whieh operates 
in, and m point of fact forms the basis of, them all. A striking 
example of the truth of this remark is furmshed by the fact of 
Perception: which has uniformly been considered as being either 
mera sensation, or, at the utmost, an instincleve result of some 
sort ; whereas, its analysis shows it to be so legitimately an act of 
our Intuitive Faculty, in the discernment of a Relation between 
two Sensations, that, logically considered, the proposed chapter 
of Percerrion ought to have been made no other than a section 
of the chapter of JupGMenT AND RELATIONS; and the two Sub- 
jects are divided merely for the sake of convenience, and on ac- 
count of that preeedence which the act of Perception has in the 
order of our intercourse with the world around us. 

‘ This explanation, I hope, lets in a considerable light upon the 
reasons which have governed me, in the arrangement adopted. 
But much more will these reasons have weight, if it should appear, 
in the result, that the Category of Relation differs in reality, and 
most extremely, from that nature which has heretofore been 
ascribed to it. 

‘ In addition to this primary reason for letting the Faculty of 
Judgment take precedence in the order of the mental Powers, 
there are other considerations, which I think are not wanting in 
moment. 

‘ The Faculties of Memory, Imagination, and Conception, 
(which are ugually treated next after Perception by means of 
the External Senses,) are sufficiently understood by every man, 
from the teaching of nature alone, to enable him to exercise those 
Faculties for every purpose of comprehending an analysis of Judg- 
ment and Relations. But I will hazard the belief that no man ean 
acquire a philosophical knowledge of Imagination, Conception, or 
Memory, or even of Sensation itself, until after he has compre- 
hended the nature of Judgment and its Objects in general. 

¢ Another, and a very different consideration from the above is, 
that, although the analyses of the other Faculties of the Mind are 
certainly very important in a subordinate point of view, the due 
understanding of their nature involving the advancement of the 
human mind in the Fine Arts, and even in the Sciences, it must 
however be granted that the peck: gn of them does not com- 
ae or at all bear upon, any of those great questions in phi- 

osophy, the solution of which would form any of the principal 
desiderata that have engaged the attention of thinking men. Ina 
word ; the subordinate Faculties in question are not fields which 
contain discovery : these Faculties, therefore, will stand first with 
such writers only, on the Science of Mind, as have their principal 
attention directed to the cultivation of literaty taste, ard to the 
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arts with which that taste is connected, By these observations, | 

would not be understood to deny the influence which the Faculties 

in question have over the moral bent and conduct of the Species. 

All I design to assert IS, that the analysis of them ought to be 
stponed to that of our Great Faculty of Intuition. 

‘ There is yet another consideration, which cannot in strictness 
be refused admittance here; namely, that our acts of Judgment 
must, in point of fact, zx the very beginning, precede any act of 
Imagination, or of Memory: or, at least, it may be affirmed that 
Judgment does not presuppose any other knowledge, or act, ex- 
cept that of Sensation alone; whereas, I have already suggested, 
it will distinctly appear, that the exercise of all the other Powers 
must involve that of Judgment.’ 


To this reasoning we entirely subscribe; and, although we 
might demur to some particular expressions, nothing occurs 
to us as demanding objection in a philosophical point of view. 
Mr. Fearn, however, must excuse us if we do not follow his 
own order in our examination of his work. We have several 
reasons for deviating from it; and with one he has himself 
furnished us, by acknowleging that the chapter on Judgment 
and Relation might have been involved in that which treats on 
Perception; or, rather, that the latter might have been made 
a section of the former. Let us add that, if the mind itself is 
so largely the efficient cause of its own sensations as Mr, F. 
seems to contend, the mind itself, and its chief faculty, judg- 
ment, (identified with, or undistinguishable from, that mind 
in operation, however it may be considered as its property zm 
repose,) should be the first subject of examination in all meta- 
physical essays. We would farther suggest that, as it ought 
to be the main object of every lover of truth to diffuse the truth 
which he has discovered, the manner in which this is done 
should be as attractive as he can possibly make it; and that it 
is a positive duty not to risk the chance of drawing attention 
to what is likely to be considered as practical and useful, by 
placing before it what is (at present) almost certain to be 
viewed as visionary, or theoretical, except by a very few dis- 
criminating and inquisitive persons. Verbum sat auctori. ‘To 
our readers we must explain this allusion, by stating that much 
of Mr. Fearn’s chapter on Perception is occupied with an at- 
tempt (most original and ingenious, whether it be or be not 
successful) to explode the doctrine of an external world of 
dead matter, or of material substance distinct from the pro- 
perties or accidents of particular bodies. To this subject we 
shall endeavour to return before we conclude, in order tq shew 
where the author’s views differ from those of Berkeley, and 
to manifest his ultimate and even moral object in this seem- 
ingly fruitless speculation: but we must first advert to — 
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he says on the subject of Judgment, and on the whole catego 
of Relation, as containing much more solid, more seal 
and more generally attractive matter. 

Having observed that ‘ the name of Judgment has been very 
properly appropriated to that intellectual power by which we 
discern the Relations between things,’ Mr. F. thus proceeds with 
his subject : 


‘ In advancing from the mere sensitive part of our constitution, 
to consider that which properly claims the title of intellectual, we 
are called upon to recognize this superior department of the mind 
as consisting in the two correlative acts of distinction and com- 
parison ; and it will be found, that a very large proportion of the 
whole business of the understanding consists in various modifi- 
cations of these two acts. 

‘ From these two combined operations, results a third one; 
which is a discernment of the precise RELATION existing between 
any two thoughts, or things. 

‘ It seems to be a question of some difficulty, which of the two 
operations, whether distinction or comparison, must have been 
prior in the order of our ideas. But, for the purposes I have in 
view, it could be of no utility to embarrass the subject with any 
consideration of this question. 

‘ With regard to the extent of the province of RELATION; it 
may be said to resemble that universal immaterial bond, which 
every where connects, while it also divides, the supposed element 
particles of material body, as they are said to be scattered 
throughout the expanse of creation. In every instance in which 
we compound any of our ideas, and in every instance in which we 
abstract from them, as well as in all those cases which in the or- 
dinary sense are called perceptions of relations, the mind must 
proceed by acts of distinction and comparison, and the greater part 
of the complex object which it operates upon, in any such case, is 
made up of relations. 

‘ We can neither apprehend any complex object of perception, 
or thought; nor divide, by abstraction, any two parts of a com- 
plex object ; nor in thoug t connect, divide, or conceive, any two 
points of space, or of time, by any other means than by an act of 
comparison ; of which act, RELATION is the Ossect. We can 
have neither reasoning, nor imagination, nor memory, nor simple 
apprehension, nor even sensation itself, (such as we in ordinary ex- 
perience it,) without an exercise of the act of comparison ; be- 
cause it can be clearly demonstrated that the whole web or tissue 
(so to speak) of every object, of each of the above mentioned dif- 
ferent operations, is made up of a texture of Relations, which 
divide, while they also hold together, the positive elements of the 
object. 

‘ It will serve, remarkably, to illustrate the truth of these ob- 
servations ; and, at the same time, to introduce a certain species 
of objects into its proper place or category in the universe of 
things, to note here, that all our innumerable PERCEPTIONS sf - 
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lines or figures are nothing but legitimate opERATIONS OF OUR 
JUDGMENT ; every MOment comparing, or contrasting, the various 
sensations of which we are made conscious; and therefrom dis- 
cerning their extended and local Relations, between themselves. 

‘ In the phenomena of Visible Lines, we have an infinitely nu- 
merous class of Relations, in addition to the many other species 
which logicians and philosophers have recognised ; and, from the 
extent which is occupied by this class alone, the whole visible 
world proves to be, in great part, a texture of Relations.’ 


A wide field for reflection is opened by these remarks, 
which contain a description of judgment (although they are 
far from exhibiting an entire view of the author’s opinions) 
that is fuller, and more adequate to the matter in discussion, 
than any account of that faculty which we recollect elsewhere. 
We are bound to subjoin some very important additions to 
this analysis: 


‘ In the case of simple apprehension, it has not been supposed 
by logicians that Judgment has any thing at all to do. By sug- 
gesting, and briefly illustrating the contrary of this opinion, I 
shall at the same time show, that our rational faculty must neces- 
sarily be employed in other species of thought, unless it be 
in some particular cases of sensation. With this view, therefore, 
I now observe, that when we either perceive, or call up in our ima- 
gination, any object, such, for example; as a horse, we can recog- 
nise this object only by discerning that its different parts support 
similar relations between themselves, to those which we have be- 
fore discerned in an animal of that species. If it were at any 
time to happen, that, on our being desired to call up the concep- 
tion of a horse, our imagination should present us with the figure 
of an animal with its head and limbs supporting different relations 
between themselves, from those which we have been used to con- 
template as the relations of the parts of a horse, we should imme- 
diately be struck by this new arrangement oF PARTS, and should 
tacitly, in our Judgment, DENY that the object we now apprehend 
is a horse. 

‘ Hence it is plain, that all simple apprehension, generall 
speaking, comprehends a discernment or Judgment of the Relations 
between the parts of the object, or scene, apprehended. 

‘ The fact now suggested, however, does not appear to argue 
against the usual assumption of logicians, that Judgment regards 
only truth and falsehood ; because, as I have already in part ob- 
served, every instance of simple apprehension involves a tacit af- 
jirmation, or denial. The operation of the Judgment in any case 
of simple apprehension, or conception, strictly speaking, can be 
nothing different, in this respect, from what it is in a case of ac- 
tual perception itself. Now, if any person were to tell another 
that he will show him a horse, and were thereupon to direct his at- 
tention to some animal possessing a very different structure or re- 
lation of parts, the moment that the strange relations became 
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apparent to the beholder, he would, without any regard to color, 
or size, tqoitly deny that the animal he perceives is a harse; and 
no expressed form of words could make this denial more complete 
in the mind of the person himself. 

‘ Thus, the apprehension of every object of thought whatever, 
that has in it any degree of erceptible complexness, can be effected 
only through an exercise of our Judgment in an act of discern- 
ment ; whith act must involve either affirmation or denial,” 


4 


As we advance in our attempt to give a general view of the 
most curious and interesting speculations in these ¢ First 
Lines of the Human Mind,’ * we feel the impossibility of 
doing justice by any quotations, and still less by any com- 
aed abstract of the arguments, to the ingenuity and 
cogent reasoning of the author. We must pass over his 
inquiry inte the present state of philosophical opinion on the 
subject of relation, and his examination of Stewart’s Stri¢- 
ture’s on Locke’s Account of the Origin of our Knowlege. 
In these historical and critical departments of his work, Mr. 
Fearn, without any diminution of his former vivacity and 
freshness of observation, has manifested a very improved 
acquaintance with the labours of preceding authors in the 
same ¢lass of subjects; and he has obviously read more, 
while he has not reflected less, than in his earlier publications. 
All this, however, our readers must take for granted, or refer 
(as we again and again advise them) to the passages in question 
for proof of our assertion. ‘Those passages, by the author’s 
fullness and fairness of quotation, will give the student in me- 
taphysics a very sufficient view of all that has hitherto been 
done by philosophers, for the explanation of some of the 
most striking phenomena of mind; and that student will be 
saved much unnecessary trouble, and much perplexing doubt, 
by the remarks which Mr, F. has added, either in confirm- 
ation or refutation of previous opinions. We speak, of 
course, generally, and are far from considering such remarks 
as uniformly fortunate to their full extent. On the contrary, 
we think that we have observed more than one failure in cor- 
rectness of inference, and certainly several in propriety of 
language. In another portion of the work, we shall also 
have to notice what appears to us a very curious contradi¢- 
tion; and we could add some more doubtful instances of a 
like nature: — but, if ever the old citation of * Udi plura 
nitent,” &¢c. was applicable, and ought to influence the critic, 
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it, may be sa applied, and should have that influence, in the 
present instance. 

Mr. Fearn satisfactorily evinces that Dr. Reid’s view of the 
admixture of judgment with many other mental: powers falls 
very short of his own. Dr. Reid has not supposed judgment 
to be an operator in any of the processes of sensation, per- 
ception, consciousness, or memory, ‘ but merely an observer, 
who notes the fact after it has taken place, asa thing existing, 
or that has existed.” The present author, however, does not 
even, except conception (as Reid has done) from the active 
offices of judgment; and he infers, from his whole observ- 
ations, that ‘ every operation of mind is in great part made up 
of an operation of judgment.’ | : 

On the subject of ‘ Relation,’ we are much attracted by the 
author’s reflections, particularly those on space and time: 
but we can adyert only to what is said on the philology of 
relation; and we are decided in our choice of this portion of 
the discussion by the novelty and curiasity of the remarks on 
grammar, and by their forcible opposition to some of the 
most popular of Horne Tooke’s speculations of the same 
nature. 

To the following general difference of opinion, Mr. Fearn 
adds some more specific instances of disagreement with Mr. 


Tooke. 


¢ I am unable to subscribe to Mr. Tooke’s opinion, with regard 
to what is in reality the mine from which a knowledge of Philoso- 
hical Grammar is to be obtained. This mine, according to him, 
is the Original workshop of language. But I would confidentl 
seek for it rather in the foundery of our ideas, that is, in the Mi 
and its Operations. If I should ultimately appear to be warranted 
in this supposition, the perfection of Grammar cannot be obtained 
from any research into Etymology ; but, on the contrary, it must 
patiently wait the perfection of the Philosophy of the Mind. 

‘ In so far as the original fabricators of lapguage had just 
ideas, they may indeed be expected to have found suitable ex- 
pressions tor them; and, thus far, Etymology is an ae¢cidental or 
secondary source in which we may seek for the Nature and Relations 
of Words. But nothing has proved more contrary to experience, 
than that mankind in a rude state have ever had just philosophical 
notions. How then shall we look for the philosophy of language, 
where the philosophy of idea snever yet existed? In tracing the 
original meanings of words, we may find (and even this appears in 
many cases to be a matter of very uncertain issue) haw our fore- 
fathers thought: but this affords us no ground to assume that they 
thought justly ; and, if they did not do this, it is impossible they 
could have spoken justly.’ 


Mr. Tooke 
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Mr. Tooke expressed himself in the most contemptuous 
manner of those who attempt to make any distinction between 
the terms felatives and Relations : but he receives much calm 
and sound instruction from Mr. Fearn, as to the real and 
most material difference between these two terms, which he 
despises the precision of distinguishing. ‘The whole of Mr. 
F.’s preceding analysis has pointed out the most marked dif- 
ference between relatives and relations, considered as things 
existing in the universe, either in the ideas of our own minds 
or in objects beyond us: but Mr. Tooke had in view little if 
any thing more than the grammatical terms, the verbal expres- 
sions of relatives and relations; and here Mr. Fearn, we 
think, plainly shews that the grammarian of Purley, ‘ from 
the want of any conception of the real nature of Relation 
itself,’ has left in its primitive and long-continued darkness 
‘the real nature of one of the only two essential parts of 


speech, namely, the verb.’ 

The ensuing extract will serve as a specimen of the present 
author’s powers of philological disquisition, even when “ dis- 
cussing the art of war with Hannibal;’ —when mooting 
grammatical points with the verbal hero of Purley: 


‘I assume, in concurrence with Mr. Tooke, that the only 
essential parts of speech are the Noun and the Verb. The ques- 
tion, then, which first presents itself, is the following; namely, 
Way are the Noun and the Verb the only two essential parts of 
Speech: upon what basis is this assumption founded ? 

‘ The answer, I imagine, is simply this ; that there are only two 
Primary GENERA or CATEGORIES OF THINGS, conceivable in the 
universe; that is to say, SuBSTANTIVE NatTuREs —and Par- 
TITIONS between them: which Partitions are obviously necessary 
to give plurality to things, and without which they must be not 
divers but ALL ONE SAME THING. 

‘ Assuming this, as the primary constitution of all things known 
by us, I am to observe, that Substantive Natures, and also their 
Inherent Qualities, which may be considered as being substantive 
in a secondary degree, may, each of them, be viewed also relativel 
in regard to any other things, and hence these Substantives take 
the superinduced character of RELAtTive Sussects: but whether 
they be regarded in their primary character of Substantives, or in 
their secondary character of Ralesiosi, they are, in every case, 
necessarily signified only by Nouns. But, utterly contrary to this 
nature, I must here suggest, ALL PARTITIONS (that ts to say, ALL 
RELATIONS) between Substantive things must be- signified only by 
VerRBs, or by a word which defines or modifies a Verb, namely, a 
Preposition. 

‘ This last assumption (of the truth of which I have little doubt 
of being able to satisfy my readers) forms of itself alone a conclu- 
sive answer to Mr Tooke’s question, as to what difference gentle- 
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men could possibly specify between Relations and Relatives: for 
vast and essential that difference must be, when the signification 
of the two things in question of necessity demands the two most 
essentially different parts of speech.’ 


Mr. F. adds much to this argument: but we must omit a 
still more interesting portion of his philological inquiries, we 
mean that in which he irrefragably proves the elliptical nature 
of language, to a much greater extent than it has been usually 
admitted ; — to an extent indeed which demonstrates words to 
be rather a series of hints to excite ideas, than of signs to 
impart them. He asserts that ‘ it is an axiom in language, 
equal in force or necessity to any axiom in geometry, that 
every nominative must have a correlative accusative, under- 
stood ; and that every verb is a bridge,’ (i. e. a connecting par- 
tition,) * which can no more be supported without both a 
nominative and an accusative, than London Bridge could be 
supported by only one or neither bank of the Thames.’ For 
the developement of this ingenious notion, we must refer to 
the volume. 

We are now led by the subject to point out the contradic- 
tion to which we before adverted. 

In p. 485., while illustrating his previous position of the 
elliptical use of the verb, Mr. F. makes this remark: 


‘ If we take the Verb to strike, and say, in the indicative mood, 
I strike, this in reality is an elliptical expression, and it means J, 
existing in Time and Space, strike. And, even, when these words 
are introduced, the sentence can have no meaning until we farther 
add some Noun, or Pronoun, in the objective case; such as, J, 
existing in Time and Space, strike RicHARD. Here, then, are two 
complete Verbs, having two distinct Nominatives and two corre- 
sponding Accusatives, understood, in order to give any sense to 
the simple expression ‘ I strike.” ’ 


This is all very well: but how is it reconcileable with the 
declaration in p. 577.? viz. ‘I know of no more logical 
assumption than the celebrated enthymeme of Descartes, I 
think, (7. e. I feel,) therefore I exist.’ According to the author’s 
own preceding argument, ‘ every verb is a bridge,’ &c.; and, 
consequently, the verb ‘I think” must be used in this pas- 
sage as elliptically as the verb “1 strike” in the precedin 
quotation. If so, the complete filling up of this skeleton of a 
sentence, —the flesh and blood, muscles, nerves, and veins, 
which the ellipsis has cast away, — must, in the author’s own 
words, exhibit it thus: ‘¢], existing in time and space, think, 
therefore I exist ;” a logical assumption that we imagine the 
modest author will not be very proud of acknowleging. Seri- 
ously, he has been betrayed into praising that which merits 
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only ridicule as a pompots and pregnant nothing, — an ore- 
cular gasconade. It is obvious, as writers have frequently 
remarked, that, since thought pre-supposes existence, it cannot 
prove existence ; exactly accerding to the concise but satisfar- 
tory refutation by Bishop Butler of Locke’s doctrine of per- 
sonal identity being constituted by consciousness: ‘ Con- 
sciousness pre-supposes personal identity, therefore cannot 
constitute it.” 

Unwilling as we are to leave any of the more ingenious 
portions of this treatise without notice, still we must omit the 
very singular collection of proofs and illustrations, by which 
Mr. Fearn supports his argument that ‘ visible figure is a 
relation of contrast between two of our own ideas.’ His re- 
marks on the three different species of ‘ visible lines; his 
extraordinary attempt to prove that all lines whatever, mathe- 
matical, physical, and moral, ‘are of one same general nature ;’ 
and his introductory account of the ideal theory, its changes, 
and its chief supporters; are all beyond our limits, and indeed 
insusceptible of fair abridgment. We can only fulfil the pro- 
mise which we made respecting one considerable portion of 
the volume, and then briefly advert to a curious pheenomenon 
noticed in the Appendix. ‘The passage in the early part of 
the book, to which we allude, furnishes a better clue than we 
have before seen in print, to the correction of much mis-state- 
ment of a very singular philosophical opinion. 


‘ It is altogether deplorable, to what a degree the doctrine of 
the non-existence of a material world has been misunderstood, 
even by the learned part of mankind, in this quarter of the globe. 
As for persons of any other description, it is impossible that they 
should yield their assent to a proposition, the nature of which they 
cannot so much as comprehend, in the abstract and unexplained 
terms in which it is usually put. 

¢ When an ordinary person is told, in the language of Berkeley, 
that the chairs, the tables, the horses, and the carts, which he 
perceives, are nothing but zdeas in his own mind, he internally 
blesses his lot, in having been endowed with good wholesome 
sound sense, which preserves him from being invaded by any such 
pitiable chimeras. — Horses and carts, nothing but tdeas? The 
thing is too much for any cool clear headed man, who is quite 
sure that he knows the taste of his bottle of wine, from the zdea 
he has of the same thing when he is not drinking it. 

‘ The case, however, must be considerably altered, when it is 
explained to any such person, that, under the term pe, Berkeley 
and all other modern philosophers comprehend not only the 
thought of the taste of wine, but also the very sensation or taste 
of wine itself. In other and more general terms, we are to ob- 
serve, our IDEAS, which are of a great variety of species, compre- 
hend our most vivid and most agonising SENSATIONS, a8 well as 
our 
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our recollections of these, and all our lightest or most shadowy 
thoughts. 

‘ When, therefore, a man looks at a bottle of wine, he has a 
sensalion, (which is an idea) of a dark color ; which sensation (it 
will be demonstrated in its proper place) is ali that he calls seeing 
his bottle. When he grasps it in his hand, he has a sensation of 
touch ; which is all that he calls feeling his bottle. And when he 
takes some of the contents, in his mouth, he has a sensation o 
taste ; which is all that he calls tasting his wine. The color, the 
touch, and the taste, moreover, all which are mere sensations, he 
combines together, into a unity of object in his imagination, as the 
several qualities of one same substance; and thus he forms the 
complex idea of wine : to which, if he be a man of any information, 
he may add some ideas of its various medicinal and other 
properties. 

‘ In this case, accordingly, I confidently apprehend, the Berk- 
eleian may challenge any person to show that a percetvep bottle 
of wine is any thing else than an assemblage of sensations in the 
mind of him who perceives it. ‘The great fault of the system of 
Berkeley, therefore, (besides his denial of Space,) consists in this, 
that, instead of recognising our sensations for affections or certain 
states of our mind, superinduced by the ENERGIES of some UNPER- 
CEIVED external Power, he supposed these sensations to be perma- 
nently existing detached beings, which flit, like swallows, into and 
out of our mind;—a supposition which, besides its revolting ab- 
surdity, leaves us entirely at a loss to conceive how these ideas 
are either produced or regulated, by the Great Mind which must 
be supposed to be, in some way or other, their Source and 
Governor. 

‘ How simple and beautiful is it, in this case, to turn our atten- 
tion, upon the other hand, to the vastly different nature of the 
Hindoo system ; which conceives the Creator to fill all space, and, 
by the Energies of his Omnipotent Power, to excite in our minds, 
from time to time, all those sensations, affections, or estates, of 
color, of touch, and of taste, which we, combining together, in our 
reason and imagination, contemplate as being individual complex 
wholes, of various kinds: while we are beneficently deceived into 
a belief, that they are things without, and at various distances 


Jrom us ! 


‘ This explanation, it is hoped, may serve to show that ordinary 
persons are under a most profound and certain mistake, when 
they imagine (as they invariably do) that the things we perceive, 
if supposed to be in the mind, can have no reality of existence. 
The taste of a cherry, and the pain of the amputation of a limb, 
are not only as vivid and as strong, but they are identically the 
very same, whether we suppose the System of Berkeley, the Hindoo 
System, or the Vulgar Opinion, to be that which really exists in 
nature. And a man, who should run under a cart-wheel, would 
be as really crushed, agonised, and disjointed, upon any one of 
these schemes, as upon either of the other two. The truth of this 
exposition is unanimously acknowledged, by all persons who un- 
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derstand the subject; although sufficient attention has not been 
paid, by writers, to explain the thing in a popular manner, s0 as 
to remove the very general misconception which is entertained 
with regard to it.’ 


It is obvious that we cannot on the present occasion enter 
into any discussion of this subtle question. Mr. Fearn has, 
however, fairly opened the way to it, by removing much 
rubbish that lay at the threshold; and we trust that some 
future metaphysician, if not Mr. Fearn himself*, will proceed 
with the good work, and establish our knowlege of the mate- 
rials or immaterials of perception, beyond all suspicion of 


uncertainty. 


The sum and substance of the author’s opinion on this 
point are that the phenomena of perception are excited by 
an external spiritual world, not by a dead material world ; 
and the consequences of his own opinion he conceives to 
be highly favourable to the cause of faith, while he con- 
tends that the consequences of the opposite opinion have not 
only been made the frequent basis of znfidelity, but have had 
an inauspicious and sceptical effect on the reasonings of those 
who were professed and sincere believers in Reyelation. His, 
he asserts, is the ’vantage-ground, whence we may best fight 
the infidel; and his arguments to prove this assertion are, 
at least, specious and plausible. They certainly deserve 
examination, as involving the most serious and important 
results: but they are also striking and curious as mere matters 
of speculation; and, particularly in the remarks on the ten- 
dency of the common creed with respect to the material world 
to influence even so religious a mind as that of Bacon, they 
present a new and worthy subject of inquiry. 

We come now to the point in the Appendix. After some 


conclusive reasoning in reply to Dr. Reid’s argument that, in 


any particular case of external perception, the real thing itself 
is the object which we perceive, Mr. Fearn continues : 


‘ There is no philosopher who will for a moment deny, that the 
SENTIENT PRINCIPLE in Man is somewhere near the INNER END of 
the TRUNK OF THE Optic Nerve. And it was known and ex- 
pressly acknowledged by Dr. Reid, that all objects of Sight have 
a picture of themselves formed upon the bottom of the eye, that is 
upon the expansion of the Optic Nerve. These facts being here 
assumed, the posiTIoN of the SEnTrENT PRINCIPLE and the 
PICTURE in the bottom of the eye, and the EXTERNAL OBJECT which 





* Mr. F. promises us another volume ; in which, among other 
matters of great interest, the subject of ‘ necessary connection’ 
will be examined. 
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occasions this Picture, must be that of three separate things nearly 
in a straight line ; but we must assume them as being strictly in a 
straight line, because it is certain that by sight the Mind can per- 
ceive only through the line of the Optic Trunk. Let these three 
things, therefore, be represented by the following letters, viz. 





or 
The Mind The Picture The Table. 








‘ Now, with regard to this disposition, I would ask any person, 
How is it possible the Mind at A should perceive the Real Table 
at C, when the Picture of the Table stands between them at B and 
forms an impenetrable curRTAIN, which must of necessity veil any 
object at C? 

‘ Besides this conclusive argument from position, I would ask, 
since it is not denied by Dr. Reid that images of things are formed 
on the bottom of the eye, Upon what ground could he possibly 
overlook that the 1mAGE must have been intended, by its All-wise 
Maker, for a use; and how could he doubt that this use is that of 
a MEDIUM ? If any one thing in the world can be supposed to be 
meant as the REPRESENTATIVE of another, I imagine it must be 
admitted that the picture formed in the bottom of an eye is that 
thing.’ 


We cannot but think that this passage, and the visible 
illustration of it, will serve to excite many curious reflections, 
beyond those here stated, on the phenomena of perception ; 
and on the insuperable bar which occurs at a certain point, 
in every act of perception, between the sentient principle and 
the thing perceived. The line of communication may be 
traced to a certain length, and there it stops; in like manner 
(if we may compare the lowest approach to intellect with the 
highest) as, in the upward chain of created beings, we can 
ascend from man to the first of the angels, by due degrees of 
imagination at least, but all thought is lost in the immea- 
surable chasm between that loftiest subordinate spirit and the 
Supreme. Perhaps this simile may not have to answer for 
any thing improper 77 kind, if, as Mr. Fearn supposes, an ex- 
ternal spiritual world be indeed the exciting cause of our per- 
ceptions. 

At parting, we propose one additional phenomenon of per- 
ception, as it has occurred to us, to the author’s reflection. 
How is it that, while the picture at the bottom of the eye is 
turned with its face outwards, (as any one may be easily 
assured,) the mind, which, according to Mr. Fearn, is behind 
the optic nerve, sees that picture with its face inwards; as if 
the mind were stationed at the front instead of the back of the 


looking-glass which reflects the picture? And how is the 
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mind helped by such a medium? We should be glad to 
recelye @ satisfactory solution ofthese problems; which (as the 
sim Aes hinge are often the least obvious) may, for aught that 
we know, be immediately and easily explained. 

We are pleased to see this work dedicated very handsomely 
to Dr. Parr and Mr, Basil Montague. 


- 


cues 





Art. IV. An Essay on the History of the English Government 

and Constitution, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the present 

‘ime. By Lord John Russell. Crown 8vo. pp.320. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 


A advertisement informs us that, in the opinion of 
the noble author of this volume, an analysis of the his- 
tory of the governments of modern Europe, from the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, would illustrate ‘two 
very plain but somewhat neglected truths :’ first, that those 
governments, generally speaking, have been ‘ so ill adapted 
to make their subjects virtuous and happy, that they require, 
or required, complete regeneration ;’ secondly, that the go- 
vernment of England is to be excluded from this sweeping 
denunciation, being ‘ calculated to produce liberty, worth, 
and content among the people, whilst its abuses easily admit 
of reforms consistent with its spirit, capable of being effected 
without injury or danger, and mainly contributing to its pre- 
servation.” With respect to continental Europe, the truth 
alleged is very plain: but how can Lord John Russell assert 
that this fact has been neglected, when in the course of the 
last half-century, scarcely a spot of Europe has been so sub- 
dued and degenerate as not to have made an attempt, with 

reater or less success, to ** cast off the old and wrinkled 
skin” of their corrupt governments? Surely, also, the truth 
has not been ‘ neglected,’ that the government of England 
ought not to be included in this class, for do we not find poli- 
‘ticlans of the most opposite principles contending with each 
other in their eulogies of its Constitution? We may doubt, 
however, whether the truth of the other remark is very ob- 
vious, viz. that its abuses ‘ easily admit of reforms.? Why 
are we beating the air with earnest, reiterated, but fruitless 
solicitations to obtain them ? In the efforts which Lord John, 
so much to his own honour, has personally made in the 
House of Commons, has he found it a profitable and easy 
task to reform that assembly? He will hardly quote the in- 
stance of Grampound to us as a grave answer. ‘The fact is 
that, as abuses have increased, so have endeavours to per- 
petuate them, because those abuses are defended by greater 
numbers 
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numbers interested in their preservation, and wha represent 
them as integral parts of that constitution which they are 
actively destroying. 

In a preliminary chapter, on the ¢ First Principles of the 
English Government and Constitution,’ three circumstances 
are enumerated as having formed, in antient times, the ele- 
ments of its freedom. In the first place, ‘the sovereignty of 
England did not reside in the King solely.’ True: but 
neither did the sovereignty of France, Germany, or Spain, 
reside solely in their respective monarchs, Not to mention the 
republican form of government that prevailed in Italy and 
the Low Countries, France had her States-General, and her 
Parliaments ; Germany, her Diets; and Spain, her Cortes, 
Aragon, in addition to her Cortes, had an institution peculiar 
to herself; viz. in the Justiza, an officer who was regarded as 
the protector of the people and the controller of the Prince: 
he was accountable only to the general assembly of the States 
for the execution of his trust; and it was through him that 
the Aragonese pronounced their oath of allegiance. ‘* We,” 
said the Justiza to the King in the name of high-blooded 
barons, ‘ we, who are each of us as good as you, and to- 
gether are more powerful than you, promise obedience to 
your government if you maintain our liberties and our rights 
— but not otherwise.” ‘The “ Privilege of Union” was a can- 
stitutional control, also, exercised by the Aragonese if the 
King, or his ministers, violated any of their laws or immunities: 
by this * Privilege,” the nobles, the equestrian order, and 
magistrates, might constitutionally and legally demand in the 
name of their own body-corporate a redress of grievances, 
and on refusal might constitutionally and legally dethrone him ; 
and this privilege was not merely claimed as a barren right, 
but was exercised. * During the middle ages, the rights of 
the people in Spain were better understood, more vigilantly 
guarded, and much more extensive, than in any other king- 
dom in Europe. — It was not a peculiar feature, then, in the 





* One instance is recorded in the annals of the Persian empire, 
of a monarch who was publicly tried and dethroned by his sub- 
jects. Hormouz, the son of Nushirvan, King of Persia, was intro- 
duced as a criminal into a full assembly of his nobles and age? 
who sat in judgment on the offending prince. He pleaded elo- 
quently and pathetically in his own defence: but, finding by the 
murmur of the assembly that his vindication was not likely to 
avail him, he offered to resign his sceptre to one of his sons. . This 
public trial of a monarch, without a precedent and without a 
copy in the annals of the East, occurred in the year 590. [Seg 
* Gibbon’s Decline,” &¢. vol. iv. 4to, (viii, 8yo.) chap, xlvi.] 
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government of England, that ‘ its sovereignty did not reside 
in the King solely.’ 

Trial by jury was a much more distinguishing character- 
istic. The custom of deciding law-suits by a jury prevailed, 
indeed, generally among the Gothic nations; first in the 
allodial courts of the county or of the hundred, and after- 
ward in the baron-courts of every feodal superior: but the 
same custom does not appear in any other European king- 
dom than England to have been extended to those great 
courts which, on the advancement of civilized manners, arose 
out of the national council, and were invested with the prin- 
cipal branches of ordinary jurisdiction. The influence of 
the Roman law contributed to the disuse of juries throughout 
the greater part of Europe: that system of jurisprudence 
was recommended and taught by the clergy in almost all the 
Universities ; and its decisions and forms of procedure were 
considered by the civil magistrate as models for imitation. 
Yet it was more sparingly incorporated with the common law 
in England than in most other countries; and here, conse- 
quently, the trial by jury maintained its ground: — but even in 
England this custom has been excluded from ecclesiastical 
tribunals, from those of the two Universities, and from all 
courts in which the maxims and principles of the civil law 
have been adopted. 

The second circumstance, mentioned by Lord John as one 
of the latent elements of freedom, is that the nobility of 
England were not separated from the people by odious dis- 
tinctions, like the other feodal nobility of Europe. This, in- 
deed, was a most essential distinction: but it may here be 
observed that, if the nobility were not separated by any 
harsh line of demarcation, by personal exemptions, and b 
personal privileges from the great body of the people, but 
were occasionally joined with them to resist the encroachments 
of the crown, on the other hand the crown frequently has re- 
sorted to the people in order to check the growing power of 
the aristocracy; and thus by mutual jealousies between the 
crown and the aristocracy have the people, not only of this 
realm but of others, obtained many of their most important 
prerogatives. — The practice of sub-infeudations, or granting 
inferior feuds by the mesne lords, with the same conditions as 
the chief, is mentioned by the author as having been restrained 
by the act of Quia Emptores of Edward I.; which directs 
that, on all sales or grants of land in fee, the sub-tenant shall 
not hold of the immediate but of the superior lord. Edward L., 
the English Justinian as he has been called, was undoubtedly 


avery great monarch: but he was arbitrary in the highest 
degree, 
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degree, and equally ambitious. No thanks are due to him for 
the passing of this statute. In early times, the great barons, 
who held a large extent of territory under the crown, granted 
smaller manors to inferior persons to be tenanted of themselves; 
and these inferiors likewise cut, and carved, and granted to 
others who were below them still more minute estates, to be 
holden of them; till the superior lords found that, by this method 
of sub-infeudation, they lost all their feodal profits of wardships, 
marriages, and escheats, which fell into the hands of these 
middle lords. ‘They discovered, moreover, that the mesne 
lords themselves were in consequence so impoverished, that 
they were disabled from performing the services due to their 
own superiors.* ‘This restraining statute, then, bad for its 
direct and immediate object to preserve to the crown and to 
the barons their feodal rights and profits for ever: but how 
different and unexpected was its remote effect! When it 
passed, the King’s tenants in capite alone had seats in the 
national council; and this act, which restrained the creation 
of new lordships, operated, when the King’s tenant chose to 
divide his estate into small baronies, to increase the number of 
these tenants zm capite ; for every purchaser must hold imme- 
diately of the crown, and of course had a right to sit in the 
national council. In process of time, this class became so 
numerous as to be under the necessity of sending represent- 
atives ; and hence probably the origin of the representative 
system. 

The law of England, says Mr. Hallam, in his History of 
the Middle Ages, (as quoted by Lord J. Russell,) ‘ has never 


taken notice of gentlemen.—'The Frenchman ranges the 





* Blackstone, b.ii. ch. vi.— Perhaps a statute with similar 
or analogous enactments to ** Quia Emptores” might be passed 
with great advantage in the case of unhappy Ireland. Dr. Johnson 
has written an eloquent defence — satis eloguentia sapienti@ parum 
— of tacksmen, or middlemen, in his Journey to the Hebrides: but 
the mischief occasioned by them in Scotland will be best under- 
stood from a reference to the actual state of the peasantry in those 
districts where they are abolished. (See the account of Lord 
Stafford’s improvements, M. R. vol. xcv. p.220.) Who can doubt 
that one of the chief causes of the disturbances in the south of 
Ireland is the practice of letting and re-letting lands ; in conse- 
quence of which there is no community of interest between the 
actual tenant and the proprietor of the soil? A restraint on these 
sub-infeudations, and some equitable arrangement on the subject of 
tythes, would do infinitely more towards quenching the flame of 
discord in that country, than the pouring into it the whole military 
force of the empire. 
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people under three divisions, the noble, the free, and the ser- 
vile: our countryman has no generic class but freedom and 
villenage. No restraint seems ever to have lain upon marriage.” 
Surely this is nét correct. Henry I., in the absence of his 
elder brother, Robert, Duke of Norinandy, liad been tumult- 
tiously elected to the crown ; and, being threatened with an 
invasion froth the acknowléged heir, he wisely endeavoured 
to secure the Attachment of his baroiis by yielding with a 
‘dod Brace td their demands, In the beginning of his reign, 
the¥efore,; hé granted to them a charter of their liberties, hy 
Which thé encroacliinents of prerogative made by his father 
the Conqueror, and by his brother, William Ruf, were 
limited and restrained. By this charter, also, Henry restored 
to the chiitch her antiett liberties: but its clauses relate prin- 
cipally to the iritidents of the feodal teritttes. He cotisented, 
among other things, that the nobles might give their daughter's 
in marriage without asking his leave, except to the enemies 
of tlie state; thts clearly implying that, before that period, a 
restraint on marriage might be laid at the discretion of the 
King; and in after times, by the incident of marriage, the 
superior Was intitled to a composition for allowing his vassals 
the liberty of contracting nuptials. In thany places, a fine 
was payable to the lord if the villein presumed to give his 
daughter to any oe without leave; and by the common law, 
Blackstoiié tells us, (b. ii. ch. 6.) the lord might also bring ah 
action against the husband for damages in thus purloining his 
property, the children of villeins being in the same state of 
bottdage with their parents. 
Now as to the third element of freedom, ‘ the last and the 
sreatest which existed in England.’ ‘This was the constitution 
of her Hotise of Commons. Lord John remarks; (p. 11.) 


‘ It has been observed to me, that in the ancient common- 
wealths, the people, who decided on public affairs, were all of a 
higher order than those of the poorer class, who in England read 
newspapers and discuss political questions. But this is a com- 
plete mistake. Slaves, it is true, had nothing to do with political 
functions, but the poorest artisans who were free had a voice in 
the public councils. The manner in which their votes were to be 
given formed a difficulty which the ancient states did not alto- 

ether successfully vanquish. If the promiscuous multitude were 
admitted, with equal suffrages, into the public assemblies, as at 
Athens, the decisions were hasty, passionate, unjust, and capri- 
cious; Ifa method was adopted, as that of centuries at Rome, of 
giving a weight to property against numbers, it was difficult to 
avoid putting the scale entirely in the hands of the rich, enabling 
them to outvote the poor, and thus making an odious distinctien 
between the richer and poorer, higher and lower classes of the 

community. 
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community. This evil was greatly felt at Rome, and the. ex- 
pedient of setting up another and independent assembly, which 
decided by numbers only, was a very rude and a very imperfect 
remedy. 

‘ The principle of representation nearly, if not éntirely, over- 
comes these obstacles. A certain number of person§ are cho¥ér 
by the people at large, whose commission it is to watch dver the 
interests of the community. Consisting naturally and inevitably of 
persons of some fortune and education, they are hot so likely to 
be borne away by the torrent of passion, as the general, iifisifted 
mass of the nation. Depending upon the people ultiniatély for 
their power; they are not so liable to act from personal interest; 
or esprit de corps, as a body of men whose power is attached for 
ever to their rank in the state. If the representative assembly is 
entrusted for no very short period with the concerns of the people; 
and if the members of it are always capable of being re-elected, 
such an assembly will evidently become enlightened on all the in- 
terests, and capable of discussing, with ability, all the gréit tldve- 
meénts of the state. The most powerful minds in . nation will 
be brought to bear on any important measure of policy or juStice ; 
and, at thie same time, the humblest individual in the cétintry is 
sure, through some channel or other, to find a hearing for his in- 
juries, in the presence of the representatives of the whole people. 
The equality of civil rights, of which we have before spoken; is 
probably the reason why we find the knights sitting in the, pone 
assembly with the citizens and burgesses. There are few thing 
in our early constitution of more importance than this. Cities and 
towns, however necessary their assistance for grantitig aids and 
taxes; ate not likely to obtain, in a feudal country, that Kita of 
respect from the other bodies in the state which would énable 
them to claim a large share of political power. The separation of 
this class from the other was perhaps one of thé chief catises of 
the failure of the Spanish and other early constitutions similar to 
our own. But in England, the knights, who represented the 
landed force of the whole country, gave a stability and com- 
pactness to the frame of the House of Commons, and placed it on 
a broad foundation, not easily shaken by any king who should at- 
tempt its overthrow: 

‘ The sitting of the knights, citizens, and burgesses if one as- 
sembly, however, was not always the rule. It has been established 
by one of those happy unions of fortune and counsel to which the 
English constitution owes so much;—I know not; indéed; if 
[whether] Lought to call it fortune. There was a practical wisdom 
in our ancestors; which induced them to alter and vary the fofm 
of our institutions as they went on; to suit them to the circum- 
stances of the time, and reform them according to the dictates of 
experience. They never ceased to work upon our frame of go- 
vernment, as a sculptor fashions the model of a favourite statue. 
It is an art that is now seldom used, and the disuse has been at- 
tended with evils of the most alarming magnitude.’ 
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When the lineal succession to the throne has been inter- 
rupted, — when the royal sceptre, having been won by con- 
quest, still vibrates, threatening to elude the hand that holds 
it, ——the monarch is naturally very liberal of concessions 
at the early part of his reign, which he is equally anxious to 
resume at the close of it. The battle of Bosworth Field gave 
to Henry VII. the crown of England : 


‘“‘ Fair laughed the morn, and soft the zephyrs blew !” 


His latter years, however, were disgraced by cruel exac- 
tions, of which Empson and Dudley were the vile instruments. 
His successor, says Lord J. Russell, ‘ with a generous mag- 
nanimity not uncommon in a king, sent the collectors to the 
scaffold, and kept the money in his treasury.’ ‘The reign of 
this successor, his Lordship adds, though the most arbitrary 
perhaps in the annals of our country, affords many precedents 
of the authority of Parliament. Yes: Henry VIII. sup- 
ported the authority of Parliament — but only because the 
authority of Parliament supported him. ‘ When he wished 
to rid himself of his wives, Parliament assisted him; when he 
desired to put to death his prime-ministers, Parliament con- 
demned them without a trial; when, at length, he chose to 
make laws by his own will only, Parliament gave him autho- 
rity todoso. It is no wonder, therefore, to find him holdin 
high the privileges of Parliament.’ Lord John must fill up this 
little work at his leisure: it is much too meagre: he has whetted 
our appetite, and we must look to him for more ample grati- 
fication. The civil war, which had raged for a period of five- 
and-thirty years through the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., 
and Richard III., was obviously injurious to the royal pre- 
rogative, when kings were set up by one faction and dethroned 
by another without ceremony. It is well remarked by Pro- 
fessor Millar * that, in the course of this violent contention, 
the nobles were not, as in some former disputes, leagued to- 
gether in opposition to the King, but, by espousing the interest 
of different candidates, they were led to employ their whole 
force against one another. Though the crown, therefore, was 
weakened, the nobility gained no strength; and, during a 
period of such entire insubordination, when all public autho- 
rity was trampled under foot, it was impossible that the third 
class of the estate, namely, the people, should acquire any 
rational and solid advantages. ‘ Long civil war induces a 
people to surrender liberty for peace; as long peace induces 
them to encounter even civil war for liberty.” 





* Hist. View of English Government, b. ii. ch. 5. 
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Many circumstances occurred in the reign of Henry VII. 
to exalt the power of the crown: one was its co-operation with 
the people, who, from the accession of the Tudor family, be- 
gan to emerge from obscurity into consequence by their exten- 
sion of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. To humble 
the aristocracy was the aim of the great body of the people ; 
for which purpose they upheld the political influence of the 
crown, and the crown in return upheld and extended their 
political influence. Many small] towns, on the demesne of the 
crown, were incorporated by Henry VII. and invested with 
the privileges of royal boroughs. During the reigns of the 
Tudor princes, after that of Henry VII. and even on the 
accession of the Stuart family, this expedient was also prac- 
tised. Henry VIII. restored or gave to twelve counties, and 
to as many boroughs in Wales, the right of sending each a 
representative to parliament ; and in other parts of his domain 
he created eight new boroughs, requiring two delegates from 
each. Edward VI. created thirteen boroughs, and restored 
ten which had given up or neglected the right of represent- 
ation. Mary created ten, and renewed the antient privilege 
of two. Elizabeth created twenty-four parliamentary boroughs, 
and restored seven. James I. created six and restored eight ; 
and Charles I. restored nine. 

‘The Reformation in England,’ says Lord John Russell, 
‘was begun by Henry VIII. in consequence of his desire to 
put away one wife and marry another; and this quarrel was 
not only unconnected with the doctrine of Luther, but that 
doctrine was at the same time condemned, and its supporters 
capitally punished.” The King, it should be observed, all 
sensual as he was, had another object in view besides the 
gratification of a licentious appetite: the personal influence of 
the clergy had already begun to diminish, from the progress 
of arts and the advancement of knowlege; while their vanity, 
luxury, and arrogance, had created not a little disgust, and their 
enormous possessions excited a proportionate degree of envy. 
When the old Prussian Marshal Blucher was passing along 
the Strand, in 1814, and feasting his eager eyes on the various 
forms of wealth displayed at the shop-windows, he is said to 
have exclaimed in ecstasy, * Oh! what glorious plunder for 
an army!” So felt Henry in contemplating the holy trea- 
sures of the church; — “ What glorious plunder for a mo- 
narch !” Moreover, in stripping the clergy of their wealth, 
he was tolerably secure of the concurrence of all those who 
had any prospect of sharing in the spoil ; and indeed, what- 
ever have been the remote effects of the Reformation on the 
British constitution, its immediate operation was to exalt the 
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power of the crown, which never was greater than in the last 
years of Henry VIII. While Lord John Russell admits 
that the House of Commons made some advances during the 
reign of Elizabeth, he says that by her personal influence the 
force of free institutions was suspended but not destroyed ; 
and that an attentive observer of this country at that period, 
‘while he acknowleged that no sovereign ever carried the 
art of reigning farther, would perceive that the nation had 
granted her a ae Sor life of arbitrary power, but had not alien- 
ated for ever the inheritance of freedom. Nothing can be 
more happily expressed, or represent more accurately the 
distinction between the course of government in her reign 
and in that of her father. ‘The Reformation was a source of 
immense influence and authority to Henry VIII. On the 
dissolution of monasteries, their revenues were immediately 
annexed to the crown, and constituted a large accession of 
riches: thie power of the Pope was destroyed for ever: the 
King became the head of the church; and the patronage of 
bishoprics and the disposal of all the higher benefices gave 
him such an influence over the clergy, and through their 
over the people, as no former monarch had possessed. It 
has been remarked, too, by a writer already quoted (Pro- 
fessor Millar,) that, when the controversy between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants had divided the whole nation, Henry 
became possessed of additional influence by holding a sort of 
balance atwass the parties. While he took the lead in the 
Reformation, he assumed the power of directing and con- 
trolling its progress ; and, keeping measures with both parties, 
he was at the same time feared and courted by both, though 
in the end he established a system agreeable to neither. No 
one, it is true, strained the royal prerogative higher than 
Elizabeth: the increased power and activity of the Star- 
Chamber, and the erection of the High Court of Commission 
in ecclesiastical matters, were fearful agents in her reigh: but 
still they were not so potent as that which the wil Henry 
employed, namely, Parliament. Elizabeth kept her par- 
liaments at a great distance, and treated them very haughtily : 
but, except in some particular instances, Henry courted them ; 
and it is the worst and peculiar feature of the regal encroach- 
ments in his reign that they were confirmed bylaw. They 
were placed under the sanction of those pusillanimous par- 
liaments, one of which, to its eternal disgrace, (says Black- 
stone, ) passed a statute whereby it was enacted that the King’s 
proclamations should have the force of an act of parliament ; 
and others concurred in such an amazing heap of wild and 
new-fangled treasons, as make the modern reader stand 
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aghast to contemplate them. “The latter years of Henry VIII. 
therefore were the times of the greatest despotism that have 
been known in this island since the days of William the 
Norman; the prerogative, as it then stood by common 
law, and much more when extended by act of parliament, 
being too large to be indured in a land of liberty.” (Black- 
stone.) James I. played the tyrant: but He hid studied books 
rather than men: a pedant, he prided himself on his scholar- 
ship, and fancied that his superiority over others was as great 
in his intellectual as in his civil capacity. ‘The Parliament, 
which he summoned in 1620, was composed of very stubborn 
materials; and its memorable answer to his threat of punish- 
ment, and to his audacious assertion that the privileges which 
they claimed ‘* were derived from the grace and peritiission 
of out ancestors and us,” was so offensive to the angry mo- 
narch that he sent for the Journal of the House of Commons 
to his council, tore it out with his own hands, dissolved the 
Parliament, and imprisoned several of its obnoxious members. 
He was not aware, says Lord John Russell in one of those 
pithy reflections which frequently break forth in this little 
volume, ‘ that the force of the protestation he tore out was 
not in the parchment or the letters of a book, but in the hearts 
and minds of his subjects; and he little expected that by con- 
fining the persons of a few commioners he was preparing the 
imprisonment and death of his son.’ (P. 53.) 

We are tempted to extract a short chapter ifititled * Causes 
of the Dissolution of the English Form of Government under 


Charles I.’ 


‘ Cunctas nationes et urbes, populus, aut primores, aut singuli 
regunt; delecta ex his et constituta retpublice forma latdari 
facilius quam evenire, vel, si eventt, haud diuturna esse potest. 

Tacitus. 


‘ Such was the deliberate judgment of Tacitus; a judgment, 
indeed, contradicted by the event, but which nevertheless is marked 
with the utmost perfection of thought, to which speculative reason- 
ing could reach. Indeed, the history of the English government, 
whilst it finally disproves, affords, in its course, ample justification 
for the opinion of Tacitus. Let us first consider what, in his pro- 
found mind, must have struck him as an obstacle to the success of 
a constitution made up of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Was it the difficulty of forming a balance between the three 
powers? Surely not. Any schemer may lay out the plan of a 
constitution, in which the three powers shall each possess the 
authority, which in theory it ought to have. Indeed, there is 
scarcely any constitution which a man of sense can draw up that 
will not appear more plausible in this respect than the English. 
What more absurd, @ priori, than that the King should have the 
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sole power of making peace and war, whilst the Commons have 
the sole power of granting money ? 

‘ It is not then the difficulty of balancing powers which has been 
overcome by the successful refutation our history affords to the 
dictum of Tacitus. The grand problem which has been solved is, 
how the three powers shall come into action without disturbance 
or convulsion, Many a workman can make an automaton; but 
not every one can make him play at chess. More than one sculp- 
tor can form a beautiful statue; none but Prometheus could give 
it life. The first disturbance which is likely to occur in such a 
constitution as ours, is a collision between the King, as sovereign, 
and Parliament formed of Lords and Commons, considered as his 
advisers. The King, by the constitution, has, and must have, the 
power of naming his own servants, who are to carry on the business 
of the executive government. But if these servants violate the 
laws, betray the interests, or squander the blood of their country, 
it is as certain that the great council of the nation must have the 
power of demanding and enforcing their dismissal. Two such 
opposite pretensions have naturally given rise to contest and ca- 
lamity. 

‘ In the reigns of Henry III., Edward II., and Richard IL., the 
misrule of the King’s servants led to the total subversion of his 
authority ; and on more than one occasion, commissioners were 
appointed by Parliament, who exercised all the prerogatives which 
the law has placed in the King. Such provisions amount to a 
revolution in the state for the time being. 

‘ After the accession of the house of Tudor, another kind of 
revolution took place; and the King, in his turn, swallowed up the 

owers of Parliament. 

‘ When Charles I. and his people began their dissensions, the 
great chasm, which separated one part of the constitution from 
another, again opened, and threatened destruction to the state 
itself. The first opposition party, afterwards called the Presby- 
terians, perceived the difficulty, and they imagined the method of 
solving it since so successfully adopted. Their expedient for en- 
suring a peaceable and long duration to our limited monarchy was, 
that the friends of the people should become the ministers of the 
crown. Charles accepted the proposal, and named the persons to 
be promoted ; but was soon disgusted with their advice, which ill 
accorded with his own arbitrary notions. He plunged rashly into 
a civil war, and it soon became too late to expect accommodation. 
New politicians naturally arose, who maintained that it was foll 
to expend so much blood for the uncertain hope of the King’s 
sanction to popular men and popular measures, when the same 
results might be unfailingly obtained by abolishing the kingly 
office altogether. Thus the prophecy of Tacitus was again ac- 
complished; the nobles had overwhelmed the King and the peo- 
ple; the King had domineered over the nobles and the people ; 
and now the people extinguished the King and the nobles. The 
three powers of the realm, although each had a legal right to its 
portion of authority, were still confounded, trampling upon, and 
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triumphing over one another. The constitution was still in its 
chaos. The hour, in which the elements were to be parted; in 
which variety and contrast were to subsist without disorder ; 
when the King and the Commons were to separate from, and yet 
support each other, was not yet arrived. 

‘ Strange it is, however, that at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury anew sect of political theorists arose, who asked as a boon for 
the people that the House of Commons should be placed in the 
same state of disjunction from the crown, in which it stood at the 
beginning of the reign of CharlesI. For such would be the effect 
of a law prohibiting any servants of the crown from sitting in the 
House of Commons, and of leaving the choice of the ministers en- 
tirely to the pleasure, caprice, or passion of the sovereign.’ 


As monarchy was abolished at Rome on the expulsion of 
the 'Tarquins, so likewise was its abolition voted by the Com- 
mons of England immediately on the execution of Charles I. : 
but Cromwell was either more timid or more prudent than 
Julius Caesar, and did not lose his life by grasping at the crown; 
having, indeed, been distinctly warned by some of his officers 
that the assumption of the sceptre should cost him his head 
within a given number of hours. Still he likewise had his 
Cotias, Antonies, and Dolabellas, to favour his wishes. Lord 
John Russell observes; * The powers of the King are known 
and defined by law, and are therefore less liable to be exceeded 
than those of any extraordinary office not known to the con- 
stitution. ‘This was the argument most ably urged by White- 
locke and his coadjutors, to zrduce Cromwell to accept the title 
of King ;? — and avery powerful argument it is. Whitelocke 
was hostile to any change in the form of government, and his 
various conferences with Cromwell on the subject indicate more 
of apparent than real inconsistency, which however has been 
charged on him. In the first conference at the Speaker’s 
house, he said justly, ‘* That the laws of England are so inter- 
woven with the power and practice of monarchy, that to settle 
a government without something of monarchy would make so 
ereat an alteration in the proceedings of our laws, &c., that 
we cannot foresee the inconvenience which will arise thereby ;” 
and in the course of the same conference the object is clear 
at which he aimed. “ There may be a day given for the 
King’s eldest son, or for the Duke of York, his brother, to 
come into parliament; and upon such terms as shall be thought 
fit and agreeable both to our civil and spiritual liberties, a 
settlement may be made with them.” A year afterward, 
when Cromwell met Whitelocke in St. James’s Park and 
plainly asked him, “ What if a man should take upon him to 
be a king?” Whitelocke answered, “I think the remedy 
would be worse than the disease.” Cromwell urging, with 
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allusion to himself, the long established reverence paid to the 
office, Whitelocke again said, ‘I agree, in the general, with 
what you are pleased to observe as to this title of King; but 
whether for your Excellency to take this title upon you, &c. 1 do 
very much doubt.” — “I propound, therefore, for your [ix- 
cellency ‘to send to the King of Scots, and to haye a private 
treaty with him for this purpose ;” namely, for bringing him 
to the throne, and at the same time “ putting such limits to 
monarchical power as would secure the spiritual and civil 
liberties of the country.” Afterward, however, within a year 
of the Protector’s death, when no prospect appeared of the re- 
storation of the Stuart family, but, on the contrary, an appre- 
hension prevailed that the succession might be disputed, then 
it was that Whitelocke accepted the nomination of being 
chairman to a committee of the House of Commons, to re- 
quest that * his Highness, the Protector, should for the future 
bear the title of King.’ We see no actual inconsistency in 
all this. 

It could not be predicated that the constitution would gain 
much by the restoration of monarchy in the person of so in- 
dolent, careless, and profligate a character as Charles II., or 
by its continuance in the person of so inexorable a bigot and 
despot as his brother James. Yet Mr. Fox has remarked, in 
the masterly work which he has left us, that the reign of 
Charles II. was an era of bad government but of good laws. 
That great bulwark of our constitution, the Habeas Corpus 
act, passed in his reign; forming a second Magna Charta, 
Blackstone observes, as beneficial and effectual as that which 
was extorted by the barons at Runny Mead. ‘The latter only 
pruned the luxuriances of the feudal system, but the statute of 
Charles II. extirpated all its slaveries, unless some triflin 
exception should be found in the existence of copyhold 
tenures. The tyranny of James II. was so haughty and 
fierce as to become intolerable: then 


** Vengeance in the lurid air 
Lifts her red arm, exposed and bare ;” 


the crest-fallen monarchy beholds the uplifted arm too late, and 
sinks under the deadly stroke. ‘ The Revolution of 1688,’ 
says the present noble author, ‘ appears to my mind the per- 
fection of boldness and of prudence.’ It may indeed be called 
a ‘ Glorious Revelution,’ without intending any compliment 
to the personal character of the Prince of Orange, who 
would have carried the royal prerogative as high as any of his 
predecessors, if he could: but he had to deal with some stub- 
born parliaments, and the constitution was improved under his 
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reign. In the time of Charles II., juries were brow-beaten by 
court-Judges, who were appointed and removed as they were 
obsequious or non-compliant: but in the reign of William an 
act passed, providing that Judges should be appointed during 

ood behaviour, and removable only by addresses from both 
Houses of Parliament. William had scarcely breathed from 
his toils, before he quarrelled with Parliament for refusing to 
blend his private establishment with the public revenue of the 


state : 


‘ From the doctrine of the responsibility of ministers, it follows 
that they ought to enjoy the confidence of the Commons. Other- 
wise their measures will be thwarted, their promises will be dis- 
trusted, and finding all their steps obstructed, their efforts will be 
directed to the overthrow of the constitution. This actually hap- 
pened in the reign of Charles I. and Charles II. There was but 
one mode of preventing a recurrence of the same evil. It was by 
giving to the King a revenue so limited, that he should always be 
obliged to assemble his parliament to carry on the ordinary ex- 
pences of his government. On this point, more important than 
any provision of the Bill of Rights, a warm contest took place in 
the House of Commons. The Tories, wishing to please the new 
King, argued, against all justice and reason, that the revenue 
which had been given to James for his life belonged de jure to 
William for his life. The Whigs successfully resisted this pre- 
tension, and passed a vote, granting 420,000/. to the King, by 
monthly payments. ‘The Commons soon afterwards had all the 
accounts of King James’s reign laid before them. It appeared that 
his government, without any war, cost on an average 1,700,000/. 
a-year ; a revenue of 1,200,000/. a-year was given to William, with 
the expences and debt of a formidable war to be provided for.’ 


Among the multitude of subjects connected with the con- 
stitution of England in this book of Kéchings, is a very important 
one which has been entirely overlooked ; viz. the origin, ex- 
tension, and effects of standing armies. We cannot spare 
room to supply the omission. ‘The first standing army which 
Europe ever saw, if we except a few mercenary troops kept 
by our Saxon monarchs, was established by Charles VII. of 
France, in the year 1445: who seized the opportunity 
afforded by the death of Henry V. and the long minority 
which succeeded, for driving the English from their posses- 
sions in his territories ; and the reputation which he acquired 
by his successor, together with some well-timed terrors circu- 
lated of an English invasion, seduced the people to allow the 
existence of a standing army during peace. As opportunities 
occurred, other princes followed the mischievous example. 
The first regular project in England — for poor Ireland had 
long before been subject to it —~ was undertaken by Charles I. 
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in 1629, which (according to Trenchard) required only 3000 
infantry ‘ to bridle the impertinence of Parliament: to over- 
awe parliaments and the nation; to make edicts to be laws ; 
to force upon the People vast numbers of excises; and in 
short to overturn the whole frame of this noble English 
government.” -— We pass over the rapid growth of this 
fearful engine, to see how things stood at the Revolution. 
When the Convention-Parliament met under King William, 
they declared that “ the keeping up a standing army in time 
of peace, without authority of Parliament, was contrary to 
law.” Throughout the whole of his reign, there was a per- 
petual: struggle between him and the Commons on this sub- 
ject; and when in 1698 they at length compelled him to 
disband his motley regiments of Dutch and French as well as 
Scotch and English, he complained of ill usage, and even 
threatened to quit his throne. A reluctant consent to the 
bill was at last wrung from him, which he endeavoured to 
evade by disbanding the men and retaining the officers: but 
this miserable manoeuvre was easily detected, and of course 
foiled by the vigilance of Parliament. In 1692, the inter- 
ference of the court was become so notorious, that Sir Ed- 
ward Hussey brought in a bill for the free and impartial 
proceedings in Parliament, which passed the Commons, but 
was thrown out on a majority of two votes by the Lords: in 
the next year it was revived, and passed both Houses, but 
William refused his assent: —refused his assent to a bill 
providing for the freedom and impartiality of proceedings in 
Parliament ! * It was in the reign of Charles II. that the plan 
of influencing the members of the Lower House by gifts and 
favours of the crown was first systematically framed; and 
there can be no doubt, says Lord John Russell, that the prac- 
tice was continued during the reign of William. Sir John 
Trevor was convicted, when Speaker, of receiving bribes from 
the city of London to procure the passing of the Orphan’s 
bill: and Mr. Hungerford was expelled for the same offence. 
From the Revolution to the present time, many excellent laws, 





—> 


* It may here be observed, however, that the passing of this 
bill through both the Houses, and its extinction by the royal veto, 
prove that the influence of the crown was not very great. This 
branch of prerogative is never exerted now, when such an opposition 
of the monarch to the declared voice of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the implied voice of the people would be deemed a most 
ungracious and irritating measure. Matters are managed more 
smoothly; and the royal influence is less perceptibly but not less 


effectively exerted in the preliminary debates and decisions of the 
legislature. 
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such as the Bill of Rights, the Toleration-Act, the Act of 
Settlement, the complete independence of the Judges from 
regal and ministerial influence, the restraining of the King’s 
pardon from obstructing parliamentary impeachment, &c. &c. 
have passed, asserting and defining our liberties in clear and 
emphatical terms :—but Blackstone observes that, if such 
provisions as these have in appearance and nominally re- 
duced the strength of the executive power, yet, if we throw 
into the opposite scale the immense increase of force arising 
from the Riot-Act and the standing army, with the vast acquisi- 
tion of personal attachment derived from the magnitude of the 
national debt, and the manner of levying those yearly millions 
that are appropriated to pay the interest, we shall find that 
the crown has gradually and imperceptibly gained almost as 
much in influence as it has apparently lost in prerogative. 
(B.iv. ch. 33.) Sir Robert Walpole was certainly not the 
first minister who governed England by corruption: but he 
did it, says Lord John, ‘ with an openness and a coarseness 
which created great scandal, and which, perhaps, was more 
pernicious than the vice itself’ This is exactly Mr. Burke’s 
sentiment, that ‘ vice loses half its evil by losing all its gross- 
ness,” and a very mischievous sentiment it is. Such morality 
may be pleasing to the higher classes of society: but vice is 
never so seductive or so contagious as when thus disguised : 
like the dart of Asdrubal, it is dipped in double poison; the 
very coarseness is that which excites disgust: the more open 
corruption is, the sooner is it reached and the sooner checked. 

To comment on all the matters which, in this little volume, 
Lord J. Russell has brought before us, would be to discuss 
almost every subject connected with politics and political 
economy. ‘The extent of this article has already shewn how 
far it might lead us; and, if our limits allowed, we should 
ge contribute to the dissemination of his opinions on the 

ational Debt, Parliamentary Reform, Public Schools, 
Liberty of the Press, Parties, &c.: for nothing can be more 
interesting to the public than an acquaintance with the 
political creed of its legislators, and a knowlege that the 
opinions which they entertain on great constitutional ques- 
tions have not been lightly embraced, but are convictions of 
the mind, honestly and laboriously attained by a course of 
historical research. The book, however, is presented to the 
public in so accessible a shape that there can be no doubt of 
its extensive circulation: but we repeat that it is ¢oo brief, for 
it presumes a greater stock of historical knowlege in the 
reader than can fairly be expected: though, as the author 
intimates, it will * provoke the wits and excite the thoughts 
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of other men,’—A few words on another subject and we have 
done. 
In the course of his observations, Lord John frequently 
uotes that most sagacious political writer Machiavel, and 
that § much-debated work,’ as he calls it, “ The Prince.” 
Bacon and Rousseau saw the real drift of the Florentine se- 
cretary in this ‘ much-debated work ;’ while Harington, Cla- 
rendon, and many other writers of celebrity, swspected that its 
author wanted to throw an odium on monarchy. A letter 
in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. i. p.55., settles the point: it 
is intitled “ Machiavel’s Vindication of himself against the 
Imputation of Impiety, Atheism, and other high Crimes, ex- 
tracted from his Letter to his Friend Zenobio Buondelmonte.” 
At the close of it he says: 


“¢ T now come to the last branch of my charge, which is that I 
teach princes villany, and how to enslave and oppress their sub- 
jects. If any man will read over my book of ‘ The Prince’ with 
impartiality and ordinary charity, he will easily perceive that it is 
not my intention therein to recommend that government, or those 
men there described, to the world: much less to teach men to 
trample upon good men, and all that is sacred and venerable upon 
earth, laws, religion, honesty. If Ihave been a little too punctual 
in describing these monsters, and drawn them to the life in all 
their lineaments and colours, I hope mankind will know them the 
better, to avoid them; my treatise being both a satire against 


_ them and a true character of them. Whoever in his empire is 


tied to no other rules than his own will and lust must either be a 
saint or a very devil incarnate; or if he be neither of these, his 
life and reign are like to be very short,” &c. &c. 


Those who are acquainted with the history of Florence will 
not ask why Machiavel should conceal his principles under a 
veil of irony almost impenetrable. He was deeply involved 
in the conspiracy of the Soderini, in the year 1494, by which 
the three sons of the great Lorenzo de’ Medici (Piero, who 
succeeded his father in the government of Florence, and his 
two brothers Giovanni and Giuliano,) were proclaimed ene- 
mies to their country, and obliged to flee from its vengeance. 
In the year 1512, the family of the Medici were restored by 
the assistance of Pope Julius II. and of Ferdinand of Spain ; 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici, the eldest son of the deceased Piero, 
assumed the reins of government. As usual in such cases, 
all those were now removed who had been in office under the 
republic ; and Machiavel, with an unshaken fortitude, under- 
went the ignominy and the pains of torture, which were zz 
vain inflicted on him for the purpose of procuring information 
relative to the actors in the conspiracy. Under the reign 
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of this Lorenzo, who died a victim to his debaucheries, 
Machiavel wrote ** The Prince:” a circumstance sufficient to 
account at once for the satire which characterizes it and the 
secresy which attended it. 

At p. 99. of this little volume, two errors occur in the quo- 
tation from Milton’s Areopagitica ; viz. * during’ for muing her 
mighty youth, and ‘ unsealing’ for unscaling her sight. 





Art. V. A Foreigner’s Opinion of England, Englishmen, Eng- 
lishwomen, English Manners, Morals, Domestic Life, Arts and 
Artists, Literature, Criticism, Education, Universities, Clergy, 
Sectarians, Nobility, Parties, Politics, Laws, Lawyers, Me 
chants, Commerce, Charities, Fashions, Amusements, and a 
Variety of other interesting Subjects, including Memorials of 
Nature and Art, comprised in a Series of free Remarks, the 
result of personal Observation during a Residence of Two Years 
in Great Britain. By Christian Augustus Gottlieb Goede. 
Translated from the original German by- Thomas Horne. 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. Boards. C. Taylor. 1821. 


M:: Ga@pe seems to have resided about two years in Eng- 
land, viz. in 1802 and 1803, when his opinions were 
formed and committed to paper; and his translator does not 
favour us with any preface, or indulge us with any statement of 
the reasons which induced him to undertake the translation 
of a work written so long since. Nor has the reader any 
assistance beyond his own research to ascertain the precise 
time of which Mr. Goede is speaking, for not a date is to be 
seen throughout the volumes. He will, however, find in 
one volume an account of a grand illumination in consequence 
of peace, and very minute details of a late election at West 
minster, which turns out to be the contest between Mr. Fox, 
Lord Gardner, and Mr. Graham; in another, it appears that 
Lord Loughborough is still a Judge, and that the author is 
deeply interested in listening to Curran as an advocate in 
Dublin: while in another we are told that Parkinson’s Leve- 
rian Museum is still exhibited, and that Mr. Opie is yet alive, 
This writer has left no subject ne ;—- manners, » 

politits, religion, and the arts, all pass before him in review, 
though his remarks contain nothing that is either very pros 
found or very novel. We select a passage on the advan- 
tages arising from the publicity of the proceedings in our 
courts of justice; because we consider it as a fair specimen of 
Mr. Geede’s production, and because it has been the fashion 
of late in some quarters to under-rate the excellence of our 

trial by jury. 
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‘ The main excellence of the English judicature consists in 
case in the free trial by jury, and in the extraordinary 
despatch with which business is transacted. The publicity of 
their proceedings is indeed astonishing. Free access to the 
courts is universally granted ; nay, the very galleries are always 
crowded with inquisitive hearers. In many respects, indeed, they 
have the appearance of a place of worship. The judges occupy a 
conspicuous seat; before them, the law clerks and secretaries 
occupy a somewhat inferior station ; opposite to the latter, benches 
are arranged for the counsel. In the intermediate space, toward 
the right hand of the Judge, is an elevated place for the witnesses. 
The defendant usually stands in the midst, over-against the Judge. 
Upon every extraordinary trial, you may remark short-hand 
writers in the galleries, who collect the depositions of witnesses, 
the questions and speeches of the counsel, and the observations of 
the ieie. A summary account of the most remarkable suits is 
inserted in all the public journals. Thus the Judge, the counsel, 
and the jury, are constantly exposed to public animadversion ; 
and this greatly tends to augment the extraordinary confidence 
which the English repose in the administration of justice. Hence 
also the people reap the solid advantage of becoming thoroughly 
instructed in the spirit of the laws, and in the forms of judicial 
procedure. By the public examination of witnesses, the dignity 
of the court is enhanced, and the legal process secured against 
the influence of chicane. No authority can overawe the evidence, 
or extort a corrupt testimony favourable to the views of the Judge; 
nay, even an adept in private falsehood would blush to be con- 
victed of perjury in the presence of his fellow-citizens. The 
happy impressions, which this mode of examination produces upon 
the national character, are obvious. ‘This majestic spectacle che- 
rishes the flame of patriotism, and fortifies the notions of legal 
equality. It serves likewise to entertain that ingenuousness of 
disposition which is manifest among the lowest orders of the 
community. 

© In what an aukward perplexity would many an honest German 
be placed, during an examination of several hours before an as- 
sembly, where each individual sifts and records every syllableshe 
utters! In England, you behold members of the lowest class of 
society conducting themselves before these judicial courts with 
the greatest composure, evinced by their pertinent and perspicuous 
answers to subtle and ambiguous interrogations. 

‘ The counsel, the Judges, and the jury, have equally the privi- 
lege of questioning the witnesses. The jury discharge the office 
of a moderator between the Judges and the counsel; and, when 
the scale of justice seems to preponderate on either side, preserve 
the equipoise. 

‘ Englishmen regard the trial by jury as the greatest bulwark 
of their civil rights; and, most assuredly, the advantages which 
they ‘derive from it are incalculable; nor is it an extravagant 
position to assert, that this is the corner-stone of their whole con- 
stitution. This is the cement, by which the political fabric is held 
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together; the assimilating principle which unites the constituent 
members of the commonwealth, and constrains them to guard with 
unceasing vigilance the impartial distribution of justice. To this 
salutary regulation, the English owe the abridgement of their 
judicial suits. Here those ope causes, which in many pro- 
vinces of Germany dilapidate the substance of the parties at issue, 
reduce whole families to beggary, and exist through many gener- 
ations as standing memorials of the feeble administration of justice, 
are unknown.’ 


As far as we can draw any meaning from some mystical 
passages interspersed through these volumes on the nature of 
constitutions, and on the parties in England, we conceive that 
the writer is a sort of Burkite: — yet he once ventured to 
mount the cupola of St. Paul’s in company with ‘ his worthy 
friend Dr. A——g,’ whom he describes as ‘ a zealous 
patriot.’ 





‘ I was shortly before,’ says he, ‘ engaged in a conversation 
with my friend, concerning the political situation of England, and 
the formidable dangers that threatened her existence. He was 
still ruminating on the subject of our discourse, when the prospect 
of this grand scene suddenly rushing upon his sight made him 
break out into the following exclamation: — “ How! shall this 
magnificent structure of the industry of a world be buried in a 
heap of ruins, and this proud and mighty nation submit its neck 
to the yoke of military discipline? Were it possible that England 
should be overwhelmed by such a disgraceful fall, and this last re« 
treat of liberty be destroyed, by the great God! I would not sur- 
vive it.” This zealous patriot was an Irishman.’ 


On another occasion, also, the author very fairly records two 
eulogies on Mr. Fox; one pronounced by a gentleman to his 
son, begging him to observe that lusty man particularly, and 
to let his image sink deep in his mind, for that he had done 
great things for his country ;—the other pronounced by a 
fruit-woman, who, as Fox was crossing the market-place on 
one of the days of election, in his way to the Shakspeare 
tavern, —‘ herself,’ as the author observes, ‘ groaning beneath 
the load of a comely hillock of flesh,—exclaimed to her com- 
rade, ‘* Hasn’t Charley a fine jolly face? God bless his fair 
goodly paunch !” 

In some instances, Mr. Goede betrays considerable igno- 
rance, and falls into mistakes which none but a foreigner could 
have incurred. For instance; in vol. iii, p. 69.: 


‘ No Englishman,’ says he, ‘ hesitates to rank the statesmen, 
Fox, Pitt, Hawkesbury, Grey, Lansdown, Thurlow, and many 
others, among the literati of his country, though they have never 
assumed the character of authors; for we must not consider a 
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trivial pamphlet of Fox* as a specimen of his authorship. Dr. 
Parr has always been regarded as one of the first of English lin. 
guists ; but he has little distinguished himself, as an author, in this 
province of literature.’ 


In another place he assures us that it is a matter of ordi- 
nary occurrence for a clergyman to be transported to Botany 
Bay: — but he is not the first person who has misappre- 
hended the meaning of the benefit of clergy. He also gives us 
an etymology of a cant term which we do not recollect to 
have before seen : 


¢ Of all the extravagances of the English coxcombs,’ says he, 
§ their fashionable cant is the most absurd. It is, generally, an 
unintelligible gibberish ; a compound of broken French, seasoned 
with some significant and original English terms. There are 
always some, which have arun. Thus “ the boar” lately made a 
considerable figure among them. At all public amusements, 
which created languor or satiety, every body complained of * the 
boar.” This is the more extraordinary, as there are only foxes and 
hares hunted in England.’ 


We had better perhaps here suspend our notice of Mr. 
Goede, lest our readers should really find it a bore. The 


work, however, is not deficient in information and good sense, 


though the former be now stale and of little utility to people 
of this country, and the latter they will be too much inclined 
to disregard. 


a 





Art. VI. Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution ; including a Nar- 

. fative of the Expedition of General Xavier Mina: to which are 
annexed, some Observations on the Practicability of Opening a 
Conimerce between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, through 
the Mexican Isthmus, in the Province of Oaxaca, and at the 
Lake of Nicaragua; and on the vast Importance of such Com- 
merce to the civilized World. By Will. Davis Robinson. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. Boards. Lackington and Co. 1821. ” 


[es book appears to offer high claims to public confidence ; 

and, although it is animated by that republican spirit 
which may be called natural to a citizen of the United States, 
yet the author had visited personally the provinces which he 
describes, was intimately acquainted with the individuals 
whom he characterizes, and paints every thing with the hues 
of a vivid fidelity, if not with the gray coldness of impartiality. 
The narrative embraces the causes and origin of the Mexican 
revolution, and especially details the romantic expedition of 
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General Xavier Mina; who, like another Fernando Cortez, 
had nearly overturned the Mexican empire at the head of as 
small a band of soldiers: the Creole patriotic party serving, 
like new Tlascalans, to reinforce his staff with numerous allies 
accustomed to the local sort of warfare. A poetic degree of 
interest is attached to the history of this noble martyr of inde- 
pendence, whose abortive enterprize will perhaps one day 
occupy the tragic pen of some Mexican dramatist. 

Mr. Robinson embarked at New Orleans on the 4th of 
March, 1816, and landed on the 4th of April at Boquilla di 
Piedra, a post then in possession of the revolutionists on the 
coast of Vera Cruz. He appears to have acted as supercargo 
over some investments of arms and ammunition, with which 
certain American merchants, had agreed to supply the insur- 
gents; and he was received in a friendly manner at the head- 
quarters of Don G. Victoria, the commandant-general of the 
patriot forces. Some difficulties having occurred in paying 
the drafts of which Mr. R. was the bearer, he was forwarded 
to Tehuacan, where partial payments were made, and next 
addressed to Guasacualco: but the troops who escorted him 
having been surprized by the royalists at Playa Vicente, he 
was obliged to surrender himself to the Spanish authorities, 
and to claim the benefit of the zndulto, or amnesty offered by 
the crown. He was however sent to Europe in 1818; and 
finding, after his arrival at Cadiz, and after some correspond- 
ence with the American ambassador, that his case would pro- 
bably terminate in a sentence of banishment to the African 
fortress of Ceuta, he determined to attempt an escape. He 
succeeded, and went on board an American vessel which lay 
at Gibraltar, and took him to Philadelphia. — The business of 
Mr. R. in the Mexican territories, if liable to the charge of 
comniercial contraband, had nothing in it of rebellious hosti- 
lity: but there was unluckily a Doctor John Hamilton 
Robinson, who was a brigadier-general in the service of, the 
Mexican patriots, for whom the author was mistaken ; and his 
assertions of non-identity were placed to the account of fraud. 

During his sojourn among the patriot-forces, the writer 
had the opportunity of consulting the journal of Mr. Brush, 
commissary-general of Mina; of collecting various local news- 
papers, and other native sources of intelligence; of reading 
memoirs of the revolution drawn up by a Creole ; and, above 
all, of observing on the spot the scene of adventure. Since 
his return, he has obtained a perusal of the correspondence of 
General Mina with various distinguished individuals in 
Europe, and has thence been supplied with particulars of the 
early biography of his cat” Yas these materials he was 
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well prepared for his undertaking, and has reason to expect 
an extensive attention to his book, the execution of which does 
credit to the literature of Philadelphia. 

To the preface, which is the work of the English editor, 
succeeds the original introduction; and then the memoir of 
the Mexican revolution, which is divided into thirteen sections 
or chapters. Of each we may say a few words. 

The first chapter gives a summary account of the original 
conquest of Mexico, details some fundamental provisions of 
the Leyes de las Indias, (which since the age of Charles V. have 
formed the constitutional code of the country,) and hurries on 
to the French invasion of Spain, and to the transient substitu- 
tion of Joseph Bonaparte for Ferdinand VII. French emissaries 
were sent to Mexico in 1808, for the purpose of transferring 
to France the allegiance of Spanish America: but, when the 
Supreme Junta of Seville declared war against France on the 
6th of June, 1808, and when the news of this declaration 
reached Mexico, the entire country rallied round the standard 
of the antient sovereign, and the air was filled with shouts of 
Viva Fernando VII.! Don Jose Iturrigaray was viceroy at this 
period; and, on receiving intelligence of the critical situation 
in which Ferdinand was involved, —both the French and 
the Spanish authorities issuing orders in his name, — the 
viceroy resolved to call a junta, to be formed by a represent- 
ation from each province, in order to adopt a provisional 
government. This junta first taught the secret of represent- 
ation to the Mexicans, and revealed the existence of a do- 
mestic division of parties; to the largest of which belonged 
the Creoles, and to the smallest the European Spaniards, who 
were nicknamed by their adversaries Gachupins, from a Mexi- 
can word signifying zwo-headed, which had been applied on 
the original landing of Fernando Cortez to designate his ca- 
Ne the savages having mistaken them at first for two-headed 

ts. 

The Gachupins, finding themselves outnumbered in the 
junta, secretly determined on deposing the viceroy, and, on 
the 15th of September, 1808, they seized him and his family, 
and sent them prisoners to Madrid. The successor of Itur- 
rigaray was named Venegas, and brought with him from old 
Spain rewards, distinctions, and offices for those Europeans 
who had assisted in deposing the late viceroy. From this 
period, the two parties have carried on an incessant conflict. 
An extensive conspiracy was formed by the Creoles in the 
province of Guanaxuato, headed by one Hidalgo, rector of 
Dolores, who is here stated to have authorized the cry of 
§* Destruction to the Gachupins,” and thus to have com- 
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menced a deplorable provocation to massacre. Cruelty grows 
out of the aukwardness of semi-civilization : a polished nation 
attains its ends with the least possible degree of harshness, 
and the refined classes are always more humane than the 
vulgar. This consideration forms one of the strongest argu- 
ments against mob-rule. 

Hidalgo raised a vast force, and marched from his head- 
quarters near Zelaya, with nearly twenty thousand men, to 
the attack of Guanaxuato ; which city he took, putting the 
Spanish garrison to the sword. The sacking of the city lasted 
for three days. ‘The plunderers were loaded with doubloons, 
dollars, and ingots of gold and silver; and the Indians were 
occupied during several days in carrying off these treasures. 
It was supposed that each man took away at least five hun- 
dred dollars, and the greater number had several thousands ; 
indeed, so profuse was the plunder, that on one occasion 
dollars were fired from the cannon for lack of ammunition. 
Hidalgo then marched towards Mexico, and summoned it to 
surrender; but Venegas barricadoed the streets, took spirited 
precautions of defence, and forced the Creoles to retreat. 
Hidalgo was pursued by a Spanish officer, named Calleja, 
who retaliated all his cruelties, took him prisoner, and caused 
him to be shot on the 27th July, 1811, at Chihuahua. 

Chapter ii. describes the state of the revolution after the 
death of Hidalgo, when a more respectable chieftain succeeded 
to the command of the independent party, in the person of 
Don José M. Morelos. He was a priest of excellent private 
character and respectable information, but entirely unac- 
quainted with military science. Seven thousand men were 
officered under his auspices, and took possession of Oaxaca 
and Acapulco, which cost them a siege of fifteen months. 
Had they thrown open the port, and that of Guasacualco, 
and received there both ammunition and European officers, 
Mr. Robinson thinks that the cause of independence would 
then have been already triumphant. As it was, Morelos 
promoted the formation of a civil government, and convened 
a congress of forty persons from different provinces. Don 
José M. Liceaga was elected president, and sent forth a mani- 
festo of principles on which, as a basis, the patriots offered to 
sign an armistice for the suspension of hostilities. As the 
issuing of this public document may be deemed the birth-day 
of Mexican independence, we shall transcribe it: 


‘ « First. The sovereignty resides in the mass of the nation. 

‘ «Second. Spain and America are integral parts of the same 
monarchy, subject to the same King, but respectively ‘equal, and 
without any relative dependence and subordination on either part, 
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¢« « Third. America, in her state of fidelity, has more right to 
convoke the Cortes, and call together representatives of the few 
patriots of Spain already infected with disloyalty, than Spain has 
to call over deputies from America, by means of whom we can 
never be worthily represented. 

¢ « Fourth, During the absence of the King, the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula have no right to appropriate to themselves the sove- 
reign power, and represent it in these dominions. 

‘ « Fifth. All the authorities emanating from this origin are 
null. 

¢ «@ Sixth. For the American nation to conspire against them, 
by refusing to submit to an arbitrary power, is no more than using 
its own rights. 

¢ « Seventh. This, far from being a crime of high treason, is a 
service worthy of the King’s gratitude, and a proof of patriotism, 
which his Majesty would approve, if he were on the spot. 

‘ « Eighth. After what has occurred in the Peninsula, as well as 
in this country, since the overthrow of the throne, the American 
nation has a right to require a guarantee for its security ; and this 
can be no other than putting into execution the right which it has, 
of keeping these dominions for their legitimate sovereign singly, 
and without the intervention of any European eople.” 

‘ On these incontrovertible principles, the following just preten- 
sions are founded: — 

¢ « First. That the Europeans resign the command of the armed 
force into the hands of a national congress independent of Spain, 
representing Ferdinand VII., and capable of securing his rights in 
these dominions. 

‘ « Second. That the Europeans remain in the class of citizens, 
under the protection of the laws, without being injured in their 

ersons, families, or property. 

¢ & Third. That the Europeans, at present in office, remain, 
with the honours, distinctions, and privileges thereof, and part of 
their revenue, but without exercising authority. 

¢ « Fourth. That as soon as the state of independence is de- 
clared, all antecedent injuries and occurrences be buried in obli- 
vion; the most effectual measures for this purpose are to be 
adopted ; and all the inhabitants of the land, as well Creoles as 
Europeans, shall indiscriminately constitute a nation of American 
citizens, vassals of Ferdinand VII., and bent only on promoting the 

ublic felicity. 

‘ « Fifth. That, in such a case, America would be able to con- 
tribute in favour of the few Spaniards engaged in sustaining the 
war of Spain, with those sums the national congress may assign, 
in testimony of our fraternity with the Peninsula, and to prove 
that both aspire to the same end. 

¢ «¢ Sixth. That the Europeans, who may be desirous of quit- 
ting the kingdom, be granted passports for whatever place they 
may wish ; but, in that case, officers shall not be allowed the por- 
tion of their pay that might have been granted them.” 
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‘ The Principles on which the Patriots propose to prosecute the 
War, are, 

‘ « First. A war between brethren and fellow-citizens ought not 
to be more cruel than between foreign nations. 

« « Second. The two contending parties acknowledge Fer- 
dinand VII. Of this the Americans have given evident proofs, by 
swearing allegiance to him, and proclaiming him in every part; by 
carrying his portrait as their emblem; invoking his august name 
in their acts and proceedings, and stamping it on their coins and 
money. On him the enthusiasm of all rests, and on these grounds 
the insurrectional party has always acted. 

‘ « Third. The rights of nations and of war, inviolable even 
amongst the most infidel and savage people, ought to be much 
more so amongst us, who profess the same creed, and who are 
subject to the same sovereign and laws. 

¢ « Fourth. It is opposed to Christian morality to act from 
hatred, rancottr, or personal revenge. 

‘ « Fifth. Since the sword is to decide the dispute, and not the 
ariis of reason and prudence, by means of agreements and adjust- 
ments founded on the basis of natural equity, the contest ought 
to be continued in such a manner, as to be least shocking to 
humanity, already too much afflicted not to merit our most 
tender compassion.” 

‘ Hence are naturally deduced the following just pretensions : 

‘ « First. That prisoners be not treated as criminals, guilty of 
high treason. 

‘ « Second. That no one be sentenced to death, or executidii, 
for this cause, but that all be kept as hostages, for the purpose of 
exchange; that they be not molested with irons and imprison- 
ment; and, as this is a measure of precaution, let them be put 
loose in places where they cannot injure the views of the party by 
whom they may be detained. 

‘ « Third. That each one be treated according to his class and 
condition. . 

‘ « Fourth. That, as the rights of war do not permit the effusion 
of blood but in the act of combat, when this is over, let no one be 
killed; nor let those be fired upon who fly, or thtow down their 
arms, but let them be made prisoners by the victor. 

‘ « Fifth. That, as it is contrary to the same rights, as well as 
to those of nature, to enter with fire and sword into defenceless 
towns, or to assign, by tenths and fifths, persons to be shot, by 
which the innocent are confounded with the guilty, let no one be 
allowed, under the most severve penalties, to commit such 
enormities, which so greatly dishonour a Christian and civilized 
people. 

‘ « Sixth. That the inhabitants of the defenceless towns, 
through which the contending parties indiscriminately may pass, 
be not injured. 

‘ « Seventh. That as, by this time, every person is undeceived 
with regard to the true motives of this war, and it being unwar- 
rantable to connect this contest with the cause of religion, as was 
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attempted at the beginning, let the ecclesiastical orders abstain'from 
prostituting their ministry, within the limits of their jurisdiction, 
by declamations, reproaches, or in any other way; nor ought the 
ecclesiastical tribunals to interfere in an affair exclusively of the 
state, and which does not belong tothem. If they continue to act 
as they have heretofore done, they will certainly disgrace their 
dignity, as experience daily proves, and expose their decrees and 
censures to the scorn, derision, and contempt of the people, who, 
in the mass, are anxiously wishing the success of the country: it 
being well understood, that, in case the clergy are not thus re- 
strained, we feel no longer answerable for the results that may oc- 
cur from the enthusiasm and indignation of the people ; although, 
on our part, we protest, now and for ever, our profound respect 
and veneration for their character and jurisdiction in matters re- 
lating to their ministry. 

‘ « Eighth. That, as this is a matter of the greatest importance, 
and concerns indiscriminately all and every inhabitant of this land, 
this manifesto and its propositions ought to be published, by 
means of the public prints of the capital, in order that the people, 
composed of Americans and Europeans, being informed of what 
so deeply interests them, may be enabled to manifest their will, 
which ought to be the guide of all our operations. 

‘ « Ninth. That, in case none of these plans are admitted, 
reprisals shall be rigorously observed.” ’ 


The cruel conduct of Calleja is arraigned by the author ; 
while the behaviour of the present viceroy, Don Juan Ruiz de 
Apodaca, is highly extolled. We presume that he was not 
appointed in 1815, in which year Morelos was taken prisoner, 
delivered over to the holy office at Mexico, declared a heretic, 
degraded from his rank of priest, and given up to the military 
tribunals, who caused him to be shot as a traitor and a rebel, 
22d December, 1815. 

After the capture of Morelos, the members of the Mexican 
congress removed their sittings to Tehuacan, and intrusted 
some military authority to Don Manuel Teran, a dissolute 
and encroaching man, conceited, jealous of rivals, and ill 
adapted for his office. He employed his power to dissolve 
the Mexican congress, and thus replunged the cause of his 
party into inauspicious anarchy. 

At this period, we learn from the third chapter, Don 
Xavier Mina arrived on the Mexican shore. He was born 
in December, 1789, at the family seat near Monreal, in 
Navarre. Brought up among the Pyrenees, he acquired the 
hardiness, the activity, and the daring of a mountaineer. He 
was sent to study at Zaragoza, but in 1808 quitted college to 
enlist as a private in those armies of the Spaniards,which 
aimed at the expulsion of the French. He distinguished him- 
self much in a sort of Guerrilla warfare, at the head of a small 
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band cut his way through the French lines, took many pri- 
soners, and was promoted by the junta of Seville to the rank 
of colonel, and soon afterward to that of commandant- 
general of Navarre. Having been directed, however, to de- 
stroy an iron-foundery near Pampeluna, where the French 
manufactured ammunition, he was inclosed between two bo- 
dies of the enemy and taken prisoner. His place of confine- 
ment was the castle of Vincennes, near Paris, and he was not 
set at liberty until the general peace and the abdication of 
Napoleon. 

When the Spanish armies first thought of proclaiming a 
constitution, Mina, who was a zealous Liberale, attempted to 
promote the insurrection of Navarre, but was obliged to make 
his escape into France from some royal troops who had orders 
to seize his person. It is said that he was arrested in France, 
but the detention was not continued, and he passed over to 
England, where the government allowed him a considerable 
pension, —we believe, says the author, of two thousand pounds 
per annum. Whether this was or was not really intended to 
facilitate his plan of lending assistance to the independents 
of Spanish America, certainly Mina employed all his resources 
in procuring a ship, ammunition, and associates, and sailed 
from England for the Chesapeake in May, 1816, accompanied 
by thirteen Spanish and Italian and two English officers. 
After a passage of forty-six days he disembarked at Norfolk, 
and proceeded by land to Baltimore ; where he made arrange= 
ments for a fast-sailing brig pierced for guns, purchased 
artillery and military stores, and reinforced his staff by the 
accession of several American officers. ‘The intention was to 
land at Boquilla de Piedras, a port to the north of Vera Cruz, 
still held by the patriot-General Don Guadalupe Victoria: 
but unfavourable weather obliged them to make for Port au 
Prince ; the vessel was seriously injured; and during her 
detention several persons abandoned the expedition. At 
length, however, Mina reached the island San Luis, near the 
mouth of the river Trinidad, and landed at Galvezton. Com- 
modore Aury, who commanded there, and was in the service 
of the Mexican republic, had received no orders to welcome 
Mina, and appears to have viewed his arrival with jealousy. 
He suffered the regular drills, but did not facilitate to Mina 
any communication with the interior ; and the latter was 
obliged to make a voyage to New Orleans in order to open 
the requisite channels of intelligence. A young man, named 
Correa, was detected in giving information to the Spanish 
government which Mina had confidentially intrusted to him ; 
and, on the other hand, a Colonel Perry, who served under 
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Aury, transferred his allegiance to Mina, but afterward 
abandoned him with consistent fickleness. 

The fourth chapter lands Mina at Soto la Marina, near the 
mouth of the river Santander, which place was forcibly occu- 
pied. Some fortifications were thrown up, a printing press 
was established, and provisions were made against a siege. 
The royalist General Arredondo was expected in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and an expedition, which he directed, succeeded 
in destroying the shipping. Colonel Perry deserted in critical 
circumstances; and Mina found it necessary to remove at 
the head of 308 followers to Horcasitas, and thence to El 
Valle de Maiz, where he gained a victory, by which he ac- 
quired a high reputation for courage, ability, and clemency. 
He next began to ascend the table-land, fought a successful 
battle at Peotillos, took Pinos, and accomplished a junction 
with the patriots, in concert with whom he occupied the for- 
tress of Sombrero. ‘The Lieutenant-Colonel of his new allies, 


Don Christoval Naba, is thus described : 


¢ The grotesque figure of the Colonel surprised the division. 
He wore a threadbare roundabout brown jacket, decorated with 
a quantity of tarnished silver lace, and a red waistcoat; his shirt 
collar, fancifully cut and embroidered, was flying open, and a 
black silk handkerchief was hanging loosely round his neck. He 
also wore a pair of short, loose, rusty, olive-coloured velveteen 
breeches, also decorated with lace; and round his legs were 
wrapped a pair of dressed deer-skins, tied under the knee by a 
garter. He had on a pair of country-made shoes; and on each 
heel was a tremendons iron spur, inlaid with silver, weighing near 
a pound, with rowels four inches in diameter. On his head was 
placed a country-made hat, with an eight-inch brim, ornamented 
with a broad silver band, in the front of which was stuck a large 
picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe, inclosed in a frame, and pro- 
tected by a glass. He was mounted on a fine horse, and armed 
with a brace of pistols, a Spanish Toledo, and an immensely long 
lance. His men were equipped much in the same style ; but were 
principally clad and armed with the spoils taken from the enemy. 
Though these Mexican Cossacks were thus singularly and rudely 
equipped, they were robust-looking fellows, accustomed to hard- 
ships and severe privations, and full of courage.’ 


In the fifth chapter, a sketch is given of the state of the 
patriotic cause, and of the character of its leaders. The want 
of a representative body, able to depose such unskilful patri- 
otic officers as Torres, was the real cause of the eventual ship- 
wreck of Mina. | 

In chapter vi. Mr. Robinson narrates the blockade or siege 
of Sombrero, where Mina appears to have lost valuable time. 
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The seventh continues the narrative until the reduction of the 
fortress, whence Mina was able to make his escape. 

The second volume opens with the eighth chapter, which 
details the situation of the city of Mexico, and weighs the 
arguments for and against an attack. The active measures 
of the viceroy deterred Mina from so hazardous an attempt. 
He also failed in an expedition against Villa de Leon. The 
fortress of Sombrero was now again so closely besieged that, 
however skilfully and bravely defended, it was necessarily 
evacuated : but Mina with a part of the garrison escaped. — In 
the ninth chapter, we find him taking refuge at Los Remedios : 
but the rest of his career is a series of adversities. Almost 
without a staff, he was become unable to drill his numerous 
but savage allies into any efficacious discipline. — Chap. x. 
relates his movement against Guanaxuato, in which he was 
foiled; and he was at length made prisoner by Orrantia, and 
shot at Los Remedios. 

Chapter xi. narrates the conclusion of the warfare, and the 
victory of the royalists. ‘The twelfth contains general reflec- 
tions on the events recorded, and indignantly deplores the 
cruelties so frequently committed by the victors. 

_A long and separate section is allotted to geography, and 
examines the different routes to the Pacific Ocean, with the 
view of stimulating the British and American governments to 
agree on some plan for opening a navigable communication, 
on a grand scale, between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
A joint-stock-company might easily be formed by subscription, 
which would raise the necessary funds, if the district to be 
perforated were annexed to some one of the settled, stable, 
and liberal sovereignties. Unless, however, proprietors of 
every religion and every nation are suffered alike to reside on 
their property, and to inspect the management of the capitals 
advanced, no sufficient funds for the undertaking can be 
collected by voluntary subscription. ‘The British and the 
North American countries having the greatest commercial 
navies, and conducting a larger trade to China and to the East 
Indies than other Europeans, are the most interested in 
piercing the isthmus. For the local purposes of North 
America, the author recommends a cut from Guasacualco in 
the Gulf of Mexico to Tehuantepec on the Pacific; for 
those of Great Britain, a cut through the lake of Nicaragua, 


*having the river San Juan for its Atlantic entrance, and an 


artificial channel from the lake for its western outlet; and for 
those of Peru, a cut from the Gulf of Darien through the pro 
vince of Choco. After much personal inspection and in- 
formation collected on the spot, he affirms that each of these 
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three lines can be rendered navigable for large shipping, but 
especially the cut through the lake Nicaragua. Evidence to 
this effect was some years ago laid before the British govern- 
ment by Mr. Bryan Edwards of Jamaica, in order to stimu- 
late the British cabinet to purchase from Spain the province 
of Costa Rica in perpetual sovereignty; as the proposed canal 
would be confined within the limits of that province, and 
would, by its prodigious operation on the navigation of the 
world, render the contiguous island of Jamaica a most im- 
portant emporium. As it is not too late to realize the plan, 
we shall make an extract concerning it; premising, how- 
ever, that the observations are rendered more intelligible in 
the book by means of the map annexed, which includes the 
district under discussion. 


‘ We now come to treat of a section of the American continent, 
where the magnificent scheme of cutting a navigable canal be- 
tween the two oceans appears unincumbered with any natural 
obstacles. 

‘ The province of Costa Rica, or, as it is named by some geo- 
graphers, Nicaragua, has occupied but the very cursory notice of 
either Spanish or ‘other writers: they have all, however, stated, 
that a communication could be opened by the lake of Nicaragua, 
between the two seas, but no accurate description of the country 
has ever been published ; and indeed so completely has the mind 
of the public been turned towards the Isthmus of Panama, as the 
favoured spot where the canal should be cut, that Costa Rica has 
been disregarded. 

‘ In looking over the excellent maps of Melish and Doctor 
Robinson, recently published, we perceive that the river called 
San Juan discharges its waters into the Atlantic Ocean, in the 
province of Costa Rica, about the latitude of 10° 45’ north. This 
noble river has its source in the lake of Nicaragua. The bar at its 
mouth has been generally described as not having more than 
twelve feet water on it. About sixteen years ago, an enterprising 
Englishman, who casually visited the river, examined the different 
passages over the bar, and discovered one, which, although narrow, 
would admit a vessel drawing twenty-five feet. It is said that 
some of the traders to that coast from Honduras are likewise ac- 
quainted with the passage just mentioned, but it has never been 
laid down on any map; and if the Spanish government had been 
informed of it, they would, conformably to their usual policy, 
have studiously concealed it. After the bar of the San Juan is 
crossed, there is excellent and safe anchorage in four and six 
fathoms of water. It is stated that there are no obstructions to 
the navigation of the river, but what may be easily removed ; and 
at present large brigs and schooners sail up the river into the lake. 
This important fact has been communicated to us by several 
traders. The waters of the lake, throughout its whole extent, 
are from three to eight fathoms in depth. 

‘In 
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‘ In the lake are some beautiful islands, which, with the country 
around its borders, form a romantic and most enchanting scenery. 
At its western extremity is a small river, which communicates 
with the lake of Leon, distant about eight leagues. From the 
latter, as well as from Nicaragua, there are some small rivers 
which flow into the Pacific Ocean. The distance from the lake of 
Leon to the ocean is about thirteen miles ; and from Nicaragua to 
the gulf of Papagayo, in the Pacific Ocean, is twenty-one miles. 
The ground between the two lakes and the sea is a dead level. 
The only inequalities seen are some isolated conical hills, of 
volcanic origin. There are two places where a canal could be cut 
with the greatest facility: the one from the coast of Nicoya (or, 
as it is called in some of the maps, Caldera,) to the lake of Leon, a 
distance of thirteen or fifteen miles; the other, from the gulf of 
Papagayo to the lake of Nicaragua, a distance of about twenty- 
one or twenty-five miles. The coast of Nicoya and the gulf of 
Papagayo are free from rocks and shoals, particularly in the gulf, 
the shore of which is so bold that a frigate may anchor within a 
few yards of the beach. Some navigators have represented the 
coasts of Costa Rica, as well on the Pacific as on the Atlantic 
side, as being subject to severe tempests; and hence these storms 
have been called Papagayos: but we have conversed with several 
mariners who have experienced them, and have been assured that 
they are trifling, when compared with the dreadful hurricanes ex- 
perienced among the Antilles, in the months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October.’— 

‘ From the preceding outline it will be perceived, that nature 
has already provided a water-conveyance through this Isthmus, to 
within a few leagues of the Pacific Ocean; but, supposing that the 
route we have mentioned, up the river San Juan, and through the 
lake of Nicaragua, should, when accurately surveyed, discover 
obstructions (which we do not anticipate) to the navigation of 
large vessels, where would exist the difficulty, in such case, of 
cutting a canal through the entire Isthmus? The whole distance 
is only one hundred and ninety, or at most two hundred miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the gulf of Papagayo. There ig 
scarcely ten miles of the distance but what passes over a plain ; 
and, by digging the canal near the banks of the river San Juan, 
and the margin of the lake of Nicaragua, an abundant supply of 
water could be procured for a canal of any depth or width. 
Surely the magnitude of such an undertaking would not be a 
material objection, in the present age of enterprise and — 
ment, especially when we look at what has been accomplished in 
Europe, and at the splendid canal now cutting in our own country, 
in the state of New York. It may be said, that the present 
poverty of the country, and its thin population, are powerful 
obstacles to the execution of the project. If Costa Rica were in 
the possession of a liberal government, willing to lend its encou- 
ragement to this important object, capital in abundance would 
speedily be forthcoming, either from Great Britain or from the 
United States. Enterprising companies would soon be formed ; 
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and we hazard little in predicting, that the canal stock of such an 
association would yield a profit far greater than that of any other 
company in the world. With regard to the difficulty of procuring 
labourers in the present state.of the population of the country, it 
could soon be obviated. The Indians of Guatimala and Yucatan 
would flock to the Isthmus of Costa Rica in thousands, provided 
the banners of freedom were hoisted:there, under any government 
capable of affording them protection, and rewarding them for their 
labour. The present condition of those unfortunate people is. 
wretched beyond conception, particularly of those in the interior 
of Yucatan.— Unfold to these unfortunate beings a new and 
rational mode of existence, offer them moderate wages and com- 
fortable clothing, give them personal protection, and allow them 
the advantages of a free external and internal commerce, and they 
would soon display a different character. Offer to the view of the 
Indians these blessings, and multitudes would repair to the pro- 
posed point, from all the adjacent countries. Under such circum- 
stances, we do not entertain any doubt that twenty, thirty, or even 
fifty thousand Indians could be procured for the work in question, 
who would give their labour with gratitude for a moderate com- 
pensation.— : 

‘ We feel great pleasure in stating, that many of these ideas are 
derived from an interesting and able Memoir, written by the late 
Bryan Edwards, the celebrated historian of the West Indies. We 
peruséd it, several years since, at Jamaica; and, although we have 
not seen it among any of the published works of that distinguished 
writer, we believe the Memoir to have been laid before the British 
government. Bryan Edwards was perfectly aware of the import- 
ance of Costa Rica to the British nation, and of the practicability 
of forming a communication between the two seas in the manner 
we have suggésted ; and he made use of the most cogent and elo- 
aes reasoning, to induce his government to seize the Isthmus of 

osta Rica by conquest in war, or to obtain it by negotiation in 
peace. We presume the British government have not lost sight 
of those representations, nor of other interesting communications 
on the same subject which have been made to them by several in- 
telligent individuals who had resided in the bay of Honduras. 
The Isthmus of Costa Rica may, hereafter, become to the New, 
what the Isthmus of Suez was to the Old World, prior to the dis- 
covery of the route to Asia by the Cape of Good Hope. — 

‘ Let the reader cast his eye upon the map, and behold its im- 
portant geographical position. Nearly central, as respects the 
distance between Cape Horn and the north-west coast of America, 
— in the vicinity of the two great oceans, superseding the neces- 
sity of the circuitous and perilous navigation round Cape Horn, — 
it appears to be the favoured spot, destined by nature to be the 
heart of the commerce of the world. 

‘ The most ardent imagination would fail in an attempt to pour- 
tray all the important and beneficial consequences that would re- 
sult from the execution of this work, the magnitude and grandeur 
of which are worthy the profound attention of every commercial 
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nation. It is, indeed, a subject so deeply and generally interest- 
ing, that the powerful nations of the Old and those of the New 
World should discard from its examination all selfish or ambitious 
considerations. Should the work be undertaken, let it be executed 
on a magnificent scale ; and, when completed, let it become, like 
the ocean, a highway of nations, the enjoyment of which shall be 
guaranteed by them all, and which shall be exempt from thé caprice 
or regulations of any one kingdom or state. This idea may, at 
first view, appear as extravagant as it is novel; but we cannot 
perceive any thing in it that is not in unison with the liberal and 
enterprising spirit of the present age; and we feel perfectly as- 
sured, that if it receives the encouragement and support of the 
nations of the Old World, those who will hereafter govern in the 
New will not hesitate to relinquish a few leagues of territory on 
the American continent, for the general benefit of mankind ; and 
more especially when America herself must derive permanent and 
incalculable advantages from being the great channel of commiu- 
nication between the Oriental and Western World.’ 


These volumes form a welcome contribution both to the 
history and the geography of the Mexican provinces. The 
convulsions which rocked the cradle of their liberties will long 
be contemplated with affectionate interest; and the fortunate 
structure of the region, which, owing to its great elevation 
above the level of the sea, presents a Grecian climate in a 
tropical latitude, will secure to it a perfection of prosperity, 
and a comprehension of productive powers, not elsewhere 
united on the surface of the terrestrial globe. 

An Appendix, containing a detailed statement of the au- 
thor’s claims on the Spanish government, though important 
to his personal interests, will not much occupy the genefal 
reader. 

Xavier Mina united humanity, courage, and military 
science, and was worthy from his virtues to become intrusted 
with the generalship of the armies of freedom: but he had per- 
haps less of the statesman than of the officer ; and consequently 
he did not make all possible use of his short practical’connection 
with the insurgents of the interior, in procuring for himself a 
formal delegation of the supreme command. Some convention 
of representatives should have been called to bestow moral 
authority on his military measures, which had too much the 

* appearance of a piratical inroad, and too little of the dignity 
of an insurrection for independence. 


A portrait of Mina is prefixed to Vol. I. 
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Art. VII. The State of the Nation at the Commencement of the 
Year 1822, considered under the Four Departments of the 
Finance — Foreign Relations — Home Department — Colo- 


nies, and Board of Trade, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 207. 5s. 6d. 
Hatchard. ; 


A ttHoucH this pamphlet appeared only in the last month, 

our readers are probably already aware that it is con- 
sidered as the ministerial manifesto, sent forth to meet the 
meeting of Parliament. In fact, the writer undertakes not 
only to justify but to eulogize the present government for 
every thing that has been done by them, both at home and 
abroad, since the restoration of peace. According to his 
views, the economy exercised in the reduction of the different 
establishments has been so extreme as almost to deserve cen- 
sure for its penurious minuteness *; our transactions with 
foreign governments have placed the balance of power exactly 
on the point where it should be; our negotiations have been 
all dignified, and attended with success; the management of 
our home-affairs has been wise, prudent, and constitutional ; 
and, with regard to the colonies, never has our commerce been 
placed under such salutary regulations. Wherever trade has 
been in any degree opened, the author cannot too highly praise 
the wisdom of liberal policy; and, wherever restrictions are 
continued, he admires the ministers as practical men, and no 
theorists. Perhaps all these points of eulogy may deserve a 
little examination, before an impartial reader can give his 
unqualified assent to them. 

With regard to the finances, the writer occupies 85 pages 
with the consideration of this important subject. Here he 
attempts to condense the results of the public accounts for 
the last five years, and a prefixed advertisement of two pages 
specifies a number of miscalculations into which he has fallen 
in these details: but, even with these corrections, the state- 
ments are so erroneous that no dependance can be placed on 
them, and so confused and contradictory that, without a refe- 
rence to the parliamentary reports themselves, they would 
be quite unintelligible. Moreover, they are still so far from 
shewing what the author infers, that * ministers have not only 
reduced all that was possible, but at the first possible moment,’ 
that they prove directly the contrary. In 1816, ministers 
affected to model their peace-establishment on that of 1792, 





* This may easily be. Half-wisdom takes half-measures ; 
‘¢ saves at the spiggot, and lets out at the faucet ;” and, as the end 
may shew, is “ penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 
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to which they constantly referred ; and they assured the country 
that the estimate which they were bringing forwards was the 
lowest that the kingdom could possibly bear in any time of 
peace. Yet this estimate, as it respected the army, instead of 
being the same with that of 1792, was one-third larger in Great 
Britain, more than double in Ireland, and much more than 
double for the colonies. It is true that the number of the 
colonies had been increased: but, even with regard to the 
old colonies, the arrangement of 1816 exceeded that of 1792 
bynearly one-third. Ministers, however, declared to the nation 
that the estimate was in every department the lowest possible, 
and that farther reductions in any quarter would be destruc- 
tive to the security and independence of the state. Never- 
theless, when they found themselves foiled in their endeavour 
to continue the income-tax in a time of profound peace, it 
was discovered to be possible to reduce these establishments 
still farther. In consequence, before the year 1820, it was 
ascertained that the dependence of Ireland might be secured 
with a diminution of 5000 men, and that of the colonies with 
a decrease of 14,000; and, while ministers boasted in 1816 that 
they could contract the total of the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary annual supply within 27 millions, in 1821 it has been 
found practicable to reduce it to 20 millions. That much of 
this economy has resulted from the removal of the income- 
tax, it may not be difficult to conceive: but the nation has 
survived the shock which it was predicted the cessation of 
that tax would produce; and so have the members of the ad- 
ministration of that day, though they assured the world that 
they would either stand or fall with it. ‘The reductions, how- 
ever, occasioned by the loss of that tax, must certainly be 
considered as involuntary on the part of ministers; as must 
many others which have taken place after long struggles, and 
in consequence of the vigilance and scrutiny of some perverse 
members of the House of Commons. 

The most important object, certainly, is that the greatest 
possible reduction should be made in the public expenditure ; 
and, in considering the past, the nation is chiefly interested to 
know by what means any thing has been done as far as such 
knowlege may tend to the continuance of good, or the pre- 
vention of evil for the future. That a general tax on all 


property, funded as well as landed, would be the most equal 


and impartial impost, if any measure of farther taxation 
were necessary, many persons would be disposed to admit: 
but the necessity of such farther taxation must first be fully 
established; and it must be clearly shewn that no greater 


reduction can take place in any of the existing establishments, 
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and that no money now raised is perverted from the purposes 
for which it is intended, or wasted in ostentation or prodiga- 
lity. Let the four and a half per cent. Leeward island duties 
be restored to the island of Barbadoes and the Leeward 
islands: let it be declared that the droits of Admiralty shall 
be considered as public money: when it is clear that no more 
reduction or retrenchment can be made, and that new tax- 
ation is indispensable, let every security be given for the 
due application of such additional revenue; and let it now 
and at all times, on this and on every occasion, be constantly 
remembered that the influence, derived to the government 
from the collection of taxes, is one of the most secret and 
insidious enemies with which the Constitution has to struggle. 

Returning from this digression to the political optimist be- 
fore us, we proceed to the consideration of our foreign rela- 
tions. His account of the new system should ls be 
given to our readers in his own words. 


¢ Without going into a detail of the new system upon which 
Europe was settled at the period of the treaties, it may be suffi- 
cient to state, that the European commonwealth was reconstructed 
at this period chiefly upon three principles. 

‘ The first was, that there should be such a distribution of power 
amongst the several principal states, as might render each sufficient 
in itself to maintain its independence, and to withstand any pos- 
sible incursion of France, till the general confederacy of Europe 
could move up in defence of the common tranquillity. 

“€ Secondly, but always subservient to the first principle, the 
restoration of ancient powers to their former state of possession. 

‘ Thirdly, where such restoration was manifestly impossible, or 
where it seemed expedient to forego it, in pursuit of the more 
valuable object of rendering each state sufficient to its own de- 
fence, in such case to indemnify the suffering power for its lost 
territories from the common fund of conquest. 

‘The system of Europe was accordingly settled upon these 

rinciples. Under the first of them, the kingdom of the Nether- 
fands was erected, and was rendered compact and self-sufficient 
by its annexation to the United Provinces. And, as the Nether- 
lands were thus interposed as a barrier between France and Ger- 
many, Sardinia, by the annexation of Genoa, was rendered a 
more adequate barrier between France and Italy. Under the 
second principle, the Swiss republics and Italian states were 
restored as nearly as possible to their ancient condition. Under 
the third, Austria received an indemnity in Italy; whilst Prussia, 
who was in some degree affected by the new changes, and who 
Jost her ancient influence in Holland, received a portion of Saxony. 
This last modification was indeed further recommended by the 
new state of things in Germany, and by the extinction, during 
the wars of the French Revolution, of the German empire. Under 
these circumstances, there was no longer any power in Germany 
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sufficiently compact and united to oppose an adequate defensive 
force against a sudden invasion. Experience had proved that 

ea and 
that the exposed condition of the smaller principalities, and their 
compulsory submission to an invading army, necessarily threw 
them as increments into the hands of the invader. Nor is it 
necessary to conceal, that it had become expedient, upon many 
other considerations, to bestow this increase of territor upon 
Prussia, and to take it from Saxony. If the one had suffered 
more than any other power in Europe under the long and unspar- 
ing oppression of France, the other, to use no harsher term, was 
surely but little entitled to escape the penalty of a war, in which 
her prince had borne so prominent a part.’ 


It will be recollected that this new system was established 
when the allies, after the occupation of Paris for the second 
time, forgot those declarations of their own which had con- 
siderably forwarded their success, and themselves replaced a 
Bourbon on the throne of France. The present writer, how- 
evey, is yery positive that these treaties have nothing to do 
with the support of despotism, or with the maintenance of the 
power of sovereigns in defiance of the wishes or in deroga- 
tion of the interests of the people; and his assurances are so 
comfortable on this head, that we should be delighted if we 
saw the slightest ground for crediting them, 


‘ The leading principle,’ says he, ‘ and object of these treaties, 
and of the condition which they constitute, are the maintenance 
of the general peace of Europe by the personal amity of the sove- 
reigns, and by a system of mediation, which should, on the one 
side, recognize the perfect independence of the several states in 
their own internal concerns; and, upon the other, should hold 
forth their common interest, and therein their common obligation, 
to consult the general policy of Europe in all questions affecting 
the safety of the whole. 

‘It is a malicious and most unjust representation of the charac- 
ter of this system to assert, that the allied powers, and England 
amongst them, are bound by these treaties to control the internal 
concerns of other states, or even to act the arbitrator in dissen- 
sions between state and state, upon interests belonging only to 
themselves. As regards England, the obligations of the treaties 
are expressed in the treaties, and our contract is known to the 
letter. If the ministers of some of the other allied powers may 
appear to have pressed the assertion of this right of friendly me- 
diation into that of authoritative control over all and each of the 
states on the Continent, the excess belongs only to them, and no 
portion of it attaches to us. They find nothing of this principle 
in the general treaties ; and accordingly the king and government 
of England do not admit that they are comprehended in the obli- 
gation. If the assertion of these pretensions exist at all, it is 
totally a separate concern of “ powers that make them. But it 
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is not perhaps too much to say, that the Holy Alliance of the 
resent time, like the treaty of Pilnitz in the French Revolution, 
as no other existence, at fast in the degree asserted, than in the 
factious writings of the day.’ 

In one passage, indeed, the author somewhat learnedly terms 
states and empires xrhwara tis asl, and we think that the 
words very happily designate what these treaties tend to ren- 
der them: but then the phrase means something more than 
the translation which the author gives of it, ‘ durable moral 
persons, states and empires. ‘The new system, however, has 
restored the blessings of the Bourbons to France, of the In- 

uisition to Spain, and of the Jesuits to Europe in general. 

very friend to civil and religious liberty must doubtless re- 
joice at these events; and every friend to the advancement of 
the human species must doubtless be gratified with the revival 
of the traffic in slaves which these treaties secured for France 
for a limited period, after that traffic had been totally abo- 
lished there: thus re-animating a monster who was to batten 
in human misery for a while, and, as soon as he was flushed 
with the banquet, was to shrink again into nothing. Yet, 
though his time has expired, he has not been so glutted 
and cloyed as to wish to abandon the feast. Indeed, the wilful 
re-commencement of that trade in France has led, since the 
period nominally fixed for its conclusion, to horrors which 
words cannot describe, and compared to which the atrocities 
of its allowed continuance were humane. 

The author expatiates on the policy of the foreign enlist- 
ment-bill, and rejoices that, although this country must be a 
considerable gainer from the emancipation of the Spanish 
colonies, (should they succeed in their attempt,) yet our 
government had too great a respect for Order to allow any 
assistance to be rendered to them even by individuals. It is 
true that, at the close of the war on the Continent, the excess 
of our population became a matter of serious consideration ; 
and every speculation in political economy was at work to 
hint the cheapest means of sustenance, or the most advisable — 
mode of employment. Yet, at this very period, when a wide 
field for enterprize opened in South America, the British 

vernment deemed it expedient to throw every obstacle in 
fhe way; and it is now a grand subject of gratification to the 
present writer that, though Englishmen have been happily 
prevented from fighting the battles of liberty, and have 
shared none of the danger, they may still hope to participate 
in the benefit of the success. It is certainly a glorious and a 
noble thing to pick up prosperity out of the hardships of other 

le ; and it is delightful when, to use a phrase of this author, 
§ the wheel of human affairs, running through every possible 
evolution, 
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evolution, ultimately casts up a condition of things in which 
our wishes and duties may be in unison.’ 

Not knowing, perhaps, or not chusing to recollect that it 
was once the boast of this country to be the asylum of liberty 
from oppression and tyranny, and that some of its most valu- 
able citizens have been refugees from the dragonades of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the author indulges in much unseasonable 
mirth on the subject of the alien bills, and seems to think 
that it is an honour for the ministers of Great Britain to be 
advanced to the dignity of catchpoles to the allied sovereigns. 

After many wise common-places, he is unable to make up 
his mind on the subject of Turkey: but, in his dread of in- 
novation, and his fondness for the existing order of things, he 
doubts whether the struggle of the Greeks will benefit either 
them or Europe. Friends as we are to liberty, we entertain 
the same doubts, but on different grounds. Should the 
struggle of the Greeks be unsuccessful, it is admitted that no 
benefit but much evil will be the consequence ; if it prospers, 
their mutual jealousies are so great that it may be feared 
whether they will form one compact state of any denomin- 
ation: while the only point of union, their common religious 
creed, if it be sufficient to keep them together, will place them 
in a state of dependance on Russia; and, observing the 
wily policy of the court of St. Petersburgh, it must be very 
questionable whether any addition to the preponderance of 
that power can be beneficial to the free states of Europe. 

As to the home-department, the author’s admiration is so 
universal and indiscriminate, that whatever has occurred was 
not only right in time and place, but the best, the discreetest, 
and the wisest conduct possible. ‘The greatest security has 
been procured, he assures us, with the least possible detri- 
ment to the liberty of individuals. He glances with great 
complacency at a system in which encouragement has been 
given not only to spies and informers, but to itinerant sug~ 
gestors and instigators of mischief; and he recollects with 
satisfaction, and without adverting to those nobler days of 
England in which the legislature would have scouted such a 
profanation, the suspension of the Habeas-Corpus-act in a time 
of profound peace, when no insurrection was existing at home 
and no invasion was threatened from abroad. — The Six Acts, 
of 1819, which inflicted the severest blow that the constitu- 
tion and the press of this country have received for nearly a 
century and a half, are viewed by this universal panegyrist as 
‘ wholesome rods suspended over the heads of the seditious 
leaders. ‘The sword, indeed, hangs by a thread, but it falls 
not; whilst the terror of its fall restrains the audacious.’ — 
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The transference of the judicature, in case of libel, from a 
jury to a Justice of the Peace is thus considered: 


‘ Upon some points, forbearance is self-abandonment. It ean. 
not be concealed, that in parts of the kingdom, and in some 
periods of this crisis, loose principles, to say nothing more, were 
spreading very far; and that the contagion was reaching that part 
of our judiciary system, which, in all countries where the noble 
institution of juries exists, can alone give effect to the laws. Some 
acquittals were at least extraordinary. Under such circumstances, 
it was a manifest line of prudence, to rely more upon the menace 
of law, than upon the execution of law. Restraint and preven- 
tion had not only more of lenity, but more of policy, than direct 
prosecution. This was the principle of the measures of that 

eriod. The most immediate object was to restrain those libel- 
ee and to check that general circulation of their cheap seditious 
tracts, which were the first movers of the popular turbulence. It 
was a point of first importance to restrain them at once; to arrest 
the mischief in its origin ; and the law-oflicers of the crown enter- 
tained no doubt of the legality of putting them at once under 
hail, The question has since been set at rest. There is no longer 
any doubt, that the law contains in itself this efficient control 
against the continuance of a crime decidedly assailing the public 

eace. The subject of astonishment is that there could exist any 
Aoubt upon such a proposition. Is the discretion of a magistrate 
to be trusted to require bail for the peace, under the apprehension 
of the personal security of individuals ; and is the same protection 
to be withholden from the greater interests of the public safety ? 
But in the one instance you have an offence committed, and a de- 
mand of sureties made. And have you not the same in the other? 
In the latter, only, the magistrate represents the law, and takes 
the due security for the public. In both, the law trusts alike to 
his judgment and discretion. ‘The oath of the party applying for 
bail, in private menaces or assaults, is only one of the circum- 
stances for informing the discretion of the Judge. In libel, he 
sees the alleged offence before him, and may reasonably infer the 
further peril against which he requires the security.’ 


If it is to be admitted at once that Justices of the Peace 
have individually powers which they never had by the com- 
mon Jaw, and which do not appear to be intrusted to them 
singly by their commission; —if that is lawful to be done, and 
fit, in a period of comparative quiet, which was never discovered 
by the law-officers of the crown, or attempted to be enforced, 
even at that most disturbed time which preceded the French 
Revolution ;— yet we cannot help thinking that a circular letter 
_issued by the Secretary of State, directing those to whose dis- 
cretion, if at all, such power was trusted, to exercise that 
power indiscriminately, was a strange novelty in the constitu- 
tional history of this country. ‘The author, however, quickly 
passes to other topics, and on every occasion takes care to bring 
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to view only one side of the question ; he animadyverts on the 
violences which occurred at Manchester, without reminding 
the reader of some judicial comments made at York on that 
transaction; and he speaks of the trials at Derby, but refrains 
from mentioning that appearance of studious and industrious 
concealment which gave to these prosecutions the semblance of 
a half-told tale. ‘The proceedings in a recent memorable 
trial, of the highest solemnity, surely did not exhibit the 
greatest anxiety on the part of ministers to insure the tran- 

uillity or to economize the resources of the country: while 
a removal of one of the most popular and beloved noble- 
men in the kingdom from the lieutenancy of a county, for ex- 
ercising his discretion in performing the duties of that trust, 
and the recent cashiering of a General-officer without the 
formality of a court-martial, though an indisputable preroga- 
tive of the crown, ill agree with the author’s comments on 
that deference to public opinion which he seems to think is 
almost carried to excess by the present administration. 

The Colonial department is treated with much brevity. The 
writer insists on the importance’ of Canada, on the value of 
the free ports in the West Indies, and on the prospects of the 
Cape of Good Hope as an infant colony; and he then pro- 
ceeds, as in consistency and uniformity he was bound, to 
eulogize the administration of the Ionian isles. Some remarks 
are annexed on the Board of ‘Trade, very pleasingly demon- 
strating that all is right in that quarter also. 

We may safely recommend this pamphlet to all those 
readers who are more fond of argumentation than of facts, 
and of declamation than of either. It seems to contain the 
essence of many of Lord Castlereagh’s speeches, and is ex- 
pressed very much in his happy manner. 





Art. VIII. Original Letters principally from Lord Charlement, 


the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, and many other distinguished Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
to the Right Honourable Henry Flood. Printed from the Cor- 
respondence in their own Hand-writing, in the Possession of the 


Editor. 4to. 18s. Boards. Rodd. 


r¥-uis correspondence is unquestionably authentic; and the 
editor, whose name is not disclosed, but whom private 
information enables us to state to be Mr. Monck, a relation 
of Lady Frances Flood, tells us explicitly how it came into 
his possession. It seems that, shortly after the death of Mr. 
Flood in 1791, one of his executors and an agent of the de- 
ceased occupied themselves for several days in destroying his 
manu- 
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manuscripts ; and that the sacrifice had been indiscriminate 
and unsparing, when the editor entered the room and pre-~ 
vailed on them to suspend the conflagration. ‘The letters com- 


posing this volume were among those which were rescued; 


and Lady Frances Flood gave them to her relative, with an 
injunction that no use might be made of them while the parties 
existed: but they have since gone off the stage of life, and 
the letters are now published. 

A slight sketch of the life of Mr. Flood is prefixed; and 
we own that we should have both blamed and regretted so 
penurious a notice of such a name, had we not reason to 
think, from intimations on which we can rely, that a 
complete biography of that eminent man may be shortly ex- 
pected from one who knew him well, and was himself a dis- 
tinguished actor in the eventful scenes of the period of their 
common lives; we mean, Lord Ross, late Sir Laurence Par- 
sons. In the mean while, it may be sufficient for the general 
information of our readers to record that the great Irish states- 
man was born in 1731, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, under Dr. Markham, afterward Archbishop of York, 
with whom he retained the closest friendship through life : that 
he was blest with the goods of nature and fortune : that he had 
a vigorous constitution, and a considerable share of personal 
recommendation: that his connection with the Beresford family, 
by marrying Lady Frances, fifth daughter of the Earl of 
Tyrone, brought him what was then considered as an ample 
fortune ; and that, by the will of his father, the greater part of 
his large property devolved to him, which was considerably 
augmented by a legacy from his uncle. Lady Frances was a 
woman of strong intellect, although little cultivated; and such 
was Mr. Flood’s respect for her understanding, that he con- 
sulted her on every important transaction, and left her at his 
death his whole estate and his personal property during her 
life. This is the entire substance of the biographical notice ; 
and though we are impatient to have a more ample detail of a 
career connected with the most important events in Irish history 
previously to the Union, and the most celebrated characters 
who figured in that busy scene of political intrigue, we can- 
not but feel some gratitude to the editor for not having fallen 
in with the book-making system of the age: since we have no 
doubt, if these letters had found their way into the hands of 
some of his contemporaries, that instead of a thin quarto 
of one hundred and ninety-eight pages we should have had 
two large volumes, eked out with disquisitions on every 
political event that came within the compass of Mr. Flood’s life, 
— the whole narrative of the American war, — discussions on 
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parliamentary reform, — ample details about Lord Chatham, 
&c. &c., and all these preceded by the histor ‘y of Ireland, from 
the wra of her antient kings to the times of Mr. Flood and 
Lord Charlemont. 

We have always considered that part of the history of 
Ireland as the most interesting, and the most fruitful of 
political instruction, which is incall within the thirty years 
that preceded the Union; and for this reason we deem the 
present volume an accession, however inconsiderable, to the 
portion which Mr. Hardy in his life of Lord Charlemont, and 
other writers, have > already contributed towards its elucidation. 
It was during this time that Ireland produced her ablest states- 
men; men hone strength was nurtured in the momentous 
struggles of the period ; and whose glory was acquired by the 
important concessions which they obtained not only from their 
own jegislature but from the British government. It was in this 
interval, also, that she advanced rapidly in wealth and popu- 
lation, and rose above the depression to which she appeared 
to have been irrevocably condemned by the narrow and 
corrupt spirit of policy with which she was governed; the 
dependence of Ireland having been uniformly the basis of 
every measure that related to ‘her. So little were the com- 
mercial relations between neighbouring and friendly countries 
understood, that the great object both of the external govern- 
ment and of her own policy was to depress and restrain her 
commerce ; and the English considered those to be their rivals 
whom they ought to have regarded as fellow-labourers in a 
common cause. In that melancholy night also of her for- 
tunes, all public feeling and patriotic exertion became ex- 
tinet: the Irish people might be said then to have been 
without a legislature: the popular part of their constitution 
was wholly dormant: their representatives sat virtually for 
life; and when the Lords met, they heard prayers, ordered 
that the Judges might be covered, and— adjourned. The first 
beneficial measure that had any perceptible influence on the 
fate of Ireland was the Octennial Bill, which passed in 1768, 
during Lord Townshend’s administration: before which event 
the parliament, unless specially dissolved, expired only with 
the demise of the crown. It was to a mere accident that 
Ireland owed this benefit; for the English government, and 
the jobbing politicians of the Castle to whom her destinies 
had been committed, were equally adverse to the measure : 
but each party wicked to throw the odium of rejecting it on 
the other, and the bill passed. 

When Lord Charlemont, whose letters to Mr. Flood form 
the larger portion of this work, entered into public life, many 
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eminent men distinguished themselves on the same theatre, 
Of these, Mr. Gerard Hamilton was the most remarkable. 
He was the Irish Secretary, first under Lord Halifax, and 
from an humble origin had been the architect of his own fame 
arid fortune. He was much distinguished by an elaborate 
speech in the English House of Commons, ‘but afterward 
more distinguished still by his silence. ‘The truth is that he 
had no talent for debate, and all his speeches in Dublin were 
prepared and committed to memory. As a member of the 
House of Commons, therefore, he was as useless as Addison 
was in Lord Sunderland’s. administration. Indeed, he was 
so nice a weigher of words and balancer of sentences, that 
he found the process too long for casual debate; which re- 
quires a promptitude, and a flow of elocution, wholly incompa- 
tible with the anxious polish which he gave to all that he said 
or wrote. He was a member of the celebrated literary club, 
in which Johnson admired his conversation and acknowleged 
his talents. ‘Though he acquired the appellation of Szngle- 
Speech Hamilton, that designation did not /iterally apply to 
him, because he spoke several times in the English parliament: 
but the superiority of his first speech was so transcendant over 
his subsequent efforts, that they were unnoticed or forgotten. 

— To this peculiar character the Letters of Junius were once 
attributed, and he encouraged the supposition by the coquet- 
tish negative with which he was wont to disclaim the impu- 
tation. Early in life, Burke and Hamilton came into contact, 
and some posthumous obloquy has adhered to the reputation 
of the former for having originally accepted a pension on the 
Irish establishment from Hamilton, when he was secretary un- 
der the Duke of Northumberland. It has also been generally 
supposed that Mr. Burke had sold the pension to meet some 
peculiar exigency ; and one of his biographers (M‘Cormick) 
attributes the circumstance to the pressure arising from former 
extravagance. It appears, however, from the first letter in 
this collection, that it was a manly independence of spirit, and 
a virtuous sense of dignity, which urged Mr. Burke to aban- 
don the pension to Hamilton, in order to emancipate himself 
from the yoke of an intolerable obligation. Hamilton was 
mean enough to take it, and actually received it for the re- 
maining years of his life. 

The correspondence of Lord Charlemont with Mr. Flood, 
for it was chiefly confined to the former, occupies nearly the 
whole of the collection. As these letters are brought into the 
world without any prefatory matter to elucidate the lives or 
characters of the parties, it may not be unacceptable to our 
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readers if, in addition to what we have said already, we offer 
them a few more remarks. 

Lord Charlemont was born in 1728, and was well edu- 
rated, but did not tread the accustomed routine of scholastic 
discipline, for at the early age of eighteen he made what was 
then called the grand tour. He was not an idle or inattentive 
traveller, but collected as he went along all that minute in- 
guiry and skilful discrimination could derive from the various 
countries which he visited. During an absence of ten years, 
he cultivated the best intercourse which the Continent could 
afford him; and the result was that he acquired that ease of 
politeness, and that stream of agreeable conversation, for which 
he was remarkable during the residue of his life. Montes- 
quieu and Hume were among the friendships which he formed ; 
and Mr. Hardy has preserved an interesting paper in which 
Lord Charlemont gives an account of avisit made by him 
to the President, at his country-house near Bourdeaux. It is 
soothing also to learn that his intimacy with David Hume left 
his mind as it found it, untinctured with the comfortless scep- 
ticism of his philosophy ; while he bore a willing testimony 
to Hume’s benevolence and warmth of heart. 

In the year 1755, Lord Charlemont returned to Ireland, 
where he determined to reside for the future. He was the 
private gentleman, in the truest sense of that appellation; and, 
as far his circumstances permitted, which we have reason to 
think were by no means affluent, he was a munificent patron 
of learning. Still, though for the greater part of his life he 
might be said to have been ‘* mersus civilibus undis,” such was 
the constitutional shyness of his disposition, that he never 
could be induced to address a sentence to that public as- 
sembly in which, from his influence and character, a single 
word would not have been without its effect: though he 
amply compensated for this inefficiency by his firmness and 
good sense, and by that plain direct conduct which silenced all 
envious or sinister interpretation. His letters to Mr. Flood 
breathe the ardour of the most romantic friendship, and 
abound with expressions of attachment which are rarely to be 
found in the correspondence of men of the world. ‘They are 
also frequently full of the most earnest reproaches of his friend’s 
silence. ‘* My dear, dearest Flood” is an ejaculation common 
in his epistolary effusions. In a letter from London to 
Mr. F’. in Ireland, he says, 


‘ Judge of my disappointment, my dearest Flood. Detained 
in Ireland by contrary winds for almost three weeks, in constant 
expectation of sailing every day, 1 had omitted answering your 
letters, and was of course doubly anxious to see you, in — to 
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obviate any ill opinion you might have conceived of me for-my 
apparent negligence. At length the wind served, and I set out 
with a thorough confidence that I was travelling towards you. 
Arrived in London, my first care was to send to the St. James’s 
Coffee House. The answer was that you were gone to Paris, but 
were expected back in a very few days, and the next morning I 
received your billet with an account of your having been obliged 
to’ set out for Ireland. J had expected the utmost pleasure in 
meeting you here. A thousand reasons concurred to render 
an interview necessary. I well knew that in our circumstances 
letters were likely to be but a poor resource; indeed, I hardl 

can remember to have been more really disappointed. The 
unexpected absence of a beloved mistress could scarcely have 
affected me more.’ (Letter ui. p. 7.) 


The most interesting letters are those in which Lord C. 
communicates to Mr. Flood in Ireland the political transac- 
tions of England. On the 8th of January, 1766, he thus 
writes : * 


‘ Mr. Pitt has spoken several times: his first speech was near 
two hours long. He began by abusing the late ministry, and in 

articular George Grenville, who did not choose to answer him ; 
he then found fault with the present also, insinuating that they 
were under ill influences; I say influences in the plural, because I 
would not be understood to mean only that influence which is 
most suspected. By this he is supposed to have hinted at the too 
great influence of the Duke of Northumberland. He then spoke 
to the American affair, and boldly and distinctly declared that the 
act of taxation was z/egal, that the colonies could only be taxed 
by their representatives, and concluded by insisting that the act 
should be repealed as an illegal act. This produced a warm de- 
bate: the majority of the House seemed to be of opinion that, if 
the tax were to be taken off, it should be done upon a supposi- 
tion that it was too heavy for the colonies to bear, but the re- 
scinding of the act should be accompanied by an explicit declar- 
ation of the right of taxation. Poor expedient! The question of 
adjournment was put and carried. Yesterday, the debate was re- 
sumed, and Mr. Pitt declared it as his opinion, that by this illegal 
act, the original compact with the colonists was actually broken. 
This bold declaration seemed to displease the generality, and to 
alarm the whole House. Norton bounced up, and furiously as- 
serted that his allegation deserved no less than the Tower. To 
this Pitt answered only by a bough wough, and Norton retorted his 
bough wough. The House again adjourned, and this day all the 
papers relating to America are to be read: none but members 
admitted. This important affair is likely to be of long duration: 
the act will probably be repealed, but rather as oppressive than 
illegal. ‘Thus have I given you all the intelligence I could as yet 
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nick up: I wish it may be intelligible to you, for I have written in 
such a hurry, and with such a noise of talkers about me, that I 
hardly know what I am doing. Heavens, what a fellow is this 
Pitt! I had his bust before, but nothing less than his statue shall 
content me now; yet his conduct is in general blamed, and the 
cry is, that whatever may hereafter happen in America, he is to 
be esteemed the author of it: this Norton asserted, and seemingly 
with the approbation of the generality. Good night, my dearest 
Flood ; write to me, and believe me most sincerely your affection- 
ate friend.’ 


The following parallel between the Lords Chatham and 
Mansfield must be interesting to our readers, as it proceeds 
from the authentic testimony of so competent a witness: 


‘ For me to attempt a comparison between these two great 
men, would be much too hardy an enterprise. In all the parts of 
oratory they are, I think, nearly equal ; though they who pretend 
to be unprejudiced (which I am proud to say I am not) may per- 
haps think that Mansfield in his speaking has more of the orator, 
though all will allow that Chatham has, even in his manner, more 
of the good citizen and virtuous man. The one seems always to 
speak from conviction, and more from his heart than his head. 
The general good of mankind seems to be his particular interest, 
and the warmth of his zeal persuades as much as the strength of 
his argument: the other apparently speaks for a party, and ha- 
rangues as if his cause were not his own, but merely his client’s. 
Lord Mansfield’s manner seems to command your attention, and 
to order you to be convinced, under the penalty of passing for a 
fool. Lord Chatham intreats you to listen to him, a request 
which it is impossible to refuse, and sues to you to be convinced 
for your own good. Mansfield can never divest himself of the 
lawyer: he speaks as if he were fee’d: nor is his manner, though 
excellent, void of the bar cant. Chatham is the polite gentleman 
without cant, or the smallest degree of affectation, and seems to 
deliver his sentiments for no other reason than that he thinks him- 
self in the right, and that it is his duty to persuade others to think 
as he does. Mansfield, in short, seems to persuade for his own 
advantage : Chatham for that of his audience ; the one commands 
your admiration, the other gains your love. Mansfield is strong 
in sophistry, and puzzles you out of your senses; Chatham is as 
strong in unravelling that sophistry ; and you thank him for re- 
storing you to your reason.’ 


Mr. Flood was much solicited to take office, and the 
place of Vice-Treasurer was pressed on him. While deliber- 
ating on this important measure, he received a letter from 
Lord Charlemont containing a strong dehortation against 
Mr. F.’s compliance with the offer, expressed in his usual 
ardent manner. 
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‘ There is a sort of sensibility,’ he says, ‘which, though it ap- 
proaches to jealousy, ought carefully to be distinguished from 
that odious passion, and without which, friendship no more than 
love can hardly exist.’——‘ Endowed then, as I am, with this excess 
of sensibility, I will leave you to judge of my feelings with regard 
to you on a late occasion. ‘To have been left so long without 
hearing from you would alone have been distress to me, but how 
was this aggravated by the circumstances attending your silence ?” 


He then mentions the various reports of his friend’s ac- 
ceptance of office, and, commenting on them at length, he 
thus proceeds : 


‘ In the first place, I must suppose, that in taking office, as in 
every other circumstance of your public life, your first and prin- 
cipal aim and object would be to do your country service; and 
this being taken for granted, as by me at least it ever must be, I 
declare it as my firm and fixed opinion, that, whatever may be the 
case in England, it is utterly impossible that office in Ireland can 
confer the power of doing good; no office with us being in any 
degree ministerial. This has long been my opinion, though never 
so fixed and rooted in my mind as it has been since I have seen 
how little you, my friend, were able to do when in a situation far 
more powerful than actual office. — But it may be said that, 
though political power be not absolutely conferred by office, yet, 
as a confidential approach to the minister is naturally obtained by 
it, there will be an opportunity for the salutary operation of good 
advice ; and noxious measures may by this means be so tempered as 
to be rendered less hurtful, or possibly innocent. In speculation 
this may appear plausible; but I am sorry to say that facts and 
experience uniformly declare against it. No good man will ever 
be the favoured agent of an Irish viceroy. His giving wholesome 
and patriotic counsel will be alone sufficient to exclude him from 
favour ; and as there ever will be competitors, the worst adviser 
will always be preferred to the best; the bold undertaker of evil 
will be employed in preference to the man who should endeavour 
to palliate it; and in the Irish cabinet a Hamilton will ever 
take place of a Flood. I have hitherto supposed that the patriot, 
even under the baleful shade of court influence, will yet remain 
a, patriot, and that the wholesome herb, though transplanted into 
a poisonous soil, will still retain, unimpaired, its salutary qualities. 
But are we sure of this? A man may no doubt accept of office 
with the best and purest intentions ; and that this would be your 
case I.am more than confident. But what preservative can secure 
us against political contagion? What strength and soundness of 
constitution could justify a man for venturing into a climate poi- 
soned by the plague? -Let us for a moment suppose a Sidney, a 
Hampden, a Flood in office. Their intentions will no doubt still 
continue unaltered: but will their judgments remain unwarped ? 
Unknown to themselves, their sentiments, their opinions will 
change ; they will view objects through a different medium, or 
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instead of looking at all court-measures with suspicion, as every 
patriot ought to do, they will see them in their most advantageous 
light ; instead of searching for latent mischief, they will labour to 
discover some barely possible good ; and should the evil be too 
conspicuous to be concealed even from their clouded sight, still 
they will endeavour to palliate it, and will frame to themselves 
excuses which their unbiassed judgment would spurn at. The 
measure, to be sure, is bad, but then opposition is dangerous ; 
who knows in what evils the country may be involved?. Some 
time or other government will have it in its power to carry this 
measure, and why not as well now? They who oppose it, oppose 
from interested considerations ; and shall I join in serving them 
and in carrying their schemes into execution? Should I now fly 
off, it might be attributed to levity, or perhaps to pique and dis- 
appuintment. The ministry, too, have obliged me, and I must be 
grateful ; (for in this case the reverse of Mandeville’s proposition 
is sometimes true, and private virtues may become public nui- 
sances ;) besides, some equivalent may hereafter be obtained, and 
by serving government now I may possibly have it in my power 
to serve my country hereafter. These, and a thousand such 
flimsy arguments, will be apt to occur; and cerfain evil will be 
committed under the wretched pretence, and with a precarious 
view to a barely possible good. But such narcotics applied to the 
conscience will have the natural effect of all opiates; they will 
stupify while they lull, and by degrees all feeling will be lost. An 
honest man may say to himself, I will accept of office, but I will 
retain it no longer than is consistent with my duty to my country; 
and by a timely resignation I shall gain more credit than I should 
do if I remain unplaced, which might be attributed to inability of 
procuring office, This, too, is specious; but, alas! sad ex- 
perience has taught us, that, of all duties, that of timely resig- 
nation is the most difficult. A man upon 2000/. a year may live 
well and happily; double his income, he will live more sump- 
tuously, though perhaps not more happily. But can he return to 
that state, which, though affluent, will then appear to him poverty? 
Facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare gradum, hoc opus, hic 
labor est ? If this be really the case, and that it is so the experience 
of ages has taught us, what good man would venture to fill his 
mind with office, or would throw himself into temptation merely 
for the chance of being able to resist it? And can we blame the 
people who wish to have their representatives unplaced, and by 
tests to secure them so? By tests of office, I mean the only tests 
which axe, in my opinion, admissible, and of which I so highly ap- 
‘prove that I will do all in my power to further their universality. 
‘For what do such tests mean? The constituents only say to the 
candidate — Sir, we esteem you — we think you wortliy to be our 
representative — your intentions, we know, are good — your 
judgment, we are convinced, is sound; but we wish that those 
good intentions should have nothing to thwart them; that. your 
judgment should remain unwarped, unbiassed ; in a word, we 
wish you to continue our representative, for we are well appriséd 
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that you cannot serve God and Mammon. Such and many niore 
are, in my opinion, the general mischiefs arising from office, — 
mischiefs which are balanced by no one real good. But if from 
generals I should descend to your particular case, the arguments 
against your acceptance so multiply upon me, that to detail them 
cannot possibly come within the compass of a letter. Let it, then, 
suffice in a word to declare, that, from my knowledge of your dis- 
position and of your sentiments, I can confidently affirm that in 
office it is utterly impossible you ever could be happy. Certain 
as I am of this truth, friendship alone, unbiassed even by patriot- 
ism, warns you against it; and what the patriot would recom- 
mend, the sincere and tender friend from the bottom of his heart 
advises.’ 
In another letter, he says, 


‘ Heaven grant that it may be so! that you may ever retain 
‘unimpaired those honours for which you were born, and that you 
may ever continue an object of my admiration as I feel you ever 
must be of my love. Such are the zealous, warmest wishes of a 
faithful, a tender, but, alas! an anxious heart, which, though it be 
sufficiently sanguine to hope the best, still, in a matter so essen- 
tial to all its feelings, cannot be entirely void of fears. Indeed, 
my dearest dear Flood, I am completely miserable about you.’ — 


In 1783, a negotiation between the Duke of Chandos and 
Mr. Flood was carried on, respecting the election of the latter 
for Winchester, which ended in hostilities. We may briefly 
state the case, though reluctantly, because we think that these 
animosities, Which have been long extinct in the bosoms of 
men now moukdering in their graves, ought not to be lightly 
‘revived. On the other hand, however, as it forms an im- 
portant part of the collection before us, we feel bound to 
make a transient reference to it. 

The Duke had promised Mr. Flood that at the ensuing 
dissolution of Parliament he should have a seat for Win- 
chester, a city which he had already represented during one 
session; and it appears that, as the Duke was under an 
engagement to his Duchess in behalf of her brother Mr. 
Gamon, her Grace, who was personally attached to Mr. Flood, 
voluntarily relinquished the compact, declaring that she 
wished Mr. Flood to represent Winchester for life. Political 
events however occurred, which induced the Duke to withdraw 
his interest from Mr. Flood; and, on the arrival of the latter 
in London in April, 1784, he found the return filled up with 
the name of Mr. Gamon. In the course of the correspond- 
ence, Mr. Flood thus expresses himself: 


¢ As to his Grace’s friendship, Mr. Flood will always respect it 
as he ought, but in this case he has only to desire that the Duke 
will 
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will adhere to his own declarations. Mr. Flood is duly sensible of 
his Grace’s rank ; but the Duke well knows that in certain de- 
scriptions of men, though of different ranks, there never can be 
any idea of friendship but on the ground of perfect and equal re- 
ciprocity.’ 


The Duke admitted that the business had proceeded so far 
that Mr. Flood actually went to his own law-agent, at his 
Grace’s instance, to take certain necessary steps about his (Mr. 
Flood’s) qualification. A long and somewhat uninteresting cor- 
respondence ensued; which finally came to the well-known 
Hibernian issue of all personal controversy, and Sir Lawrence 
{then Mr.) Parsons was the bearer of a challenge from Mr. 
Flood tothe Duke. We by no means approve of that tyran- 
nic code of honour, or rather of custom, which makes a pistol 
the criterion of truth, and personal courage a test of integrity. 
Yet, as there may be many tyros in duelling, who may be at a 
loss for some approved formula of a challenge duly penned 
and settled by an eminent character, we subjoin that which 
was sent by Mr. Flood to the Duke of Chandos, and which 
Sir Lawrence Parsons was enjoined by his friend not to deliver 
but to read to that noble personage. It was addressed to 
Mr. Parsons. 


‘ My dear Sir, Cleveland Row, 19th May, 1784. 

‘ I am sure you do me the justice to feel that no man can more 
lament the peculiarity of my situation respecting the Duke of 
Chandos than I do, or can be more disposed to accommodate his 
Grace in every wish to rectify it. You know that it is not the 
value of a seat, but superior feelings which actuate me.. A 
necessity to vindicate those feelings in a manner inconsistent with 
the honour of the Duke 1 should esteem a very great misfortune. 
I wish therefore to suppose it may be prevented, and if it should 
not, I will give beforehand every satisfaction to his Grace for the 


liberty I must take, which my life can offer. I am, &c. 
‘H. Froop.’ 


This enigmatical challenge not being understood, a second 
followed; the same letter being carried by the same party to 
the Duke, with a message indorsed, both which Mr. Parsons 
was enjoined to read to his Grace ; and, on the Duke’s requir- 
ing personal satisfaction, to appoint the earliest day, as Mr. 
Flood was obliged to return to Ireland in the week following. 
The message indorsed was as follows. The within letter sig- 
nified that as matters then ‘ stood, Mr. Flood, if he were to 
deliver his sentiments, must declare that the Duke of Chandos 
had acted dishonourably by him. It is with great pain that he 
feels this declaration is at length extorted from him. (June 12. 
1784.) What was the termination of this singular negotiation ? 
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‘The Duke answered, that he could only repeat that he was 
ready to give Mr. Flood every assistance in his power to pro- 
cure a seat in parliament. Mr. Parsons asked the Duke, 
Was that the answer he should take back to Mr. Flood? 
The Duke replied, he could give no other. Mr. Parsons then 
said he thought it necessary to inform the Duke, as he might 
have something further to add, that Mr. Flood would be 
obliged to leave the kingdom in a few days. ‘The Duke’s an- 
swer to this was, that if Mr. Flood would furnish any friend 
here with powers to conclude for a seat in his absence, he 
would do what he could to obtain one for him.’ We have 
always conceived that a challenge, according to the statutes 
of honour, ought to be so intelligible that ail who run may 
read: but could Mr. Flood’s meaning have been intelligible to 
his Grace of Chandos, when he returned the answer which we 
have just inserted? Most probably he said to himself, Davus 
sum, non CEdipus. In truth, the message is involved in so 
cautious an ambiguity of phrase, and its mechanism is so un- 
necessarily complex to express that which a simple note ap- 
pointing time and place would have done unequivocally, that 
for this reason we have recommended the form to young dis- 
ciples in the laws of modern honour; since it augments the 
ordinary chances of a bloodless termination of the strife, by 
the additional chance of the challenge not being understood. 
The editor, in order to render. consummate justice to Mr. 
Flood, has inserted at the end of his collection a long ode on 
Fame as a specimen of his hero’s poetical talent; and his cele- 
brated speech on parliamentary reform in the English House 
of Commons in 1790, as a sample of his eloquence. ‘To 
say of the former that it is destitute of the fire and fervour 
of the ode, that it is deficient in the fervet immensusque ruit 
of the poet, would still leave space enough for considerable 
praise: but the truth is that this composition was injudiciously 
thrust in. It ought to have been permitted quietly to leave 
the earth, and take its flight to the “ limbo of forgotten 
things ;” for it is in fact only a kind of metrical prose, and 
scarcely on a level with those ‘ copies of verses,” the vers de 
société, which in most families are handed about for the admir- 
ation of applauding aunts and enraptured cousins. We give 
one of the concluding stanzas by way of illustration. (P. 180.) 


‘ Brief is the frame of mortal birth ; 
Wherefore the unsubmitting mind 
Less brooks to pass forgotten into earth ; 
And whilst to anxious doubt inclined, 
It longs for some etherial scope 
.Whereon to-rest the aspiring hope. 
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Fame cries from heaven, ‘‘ Be brave ; 
Dare greatly, and thy name shall live, 
And thou upon the tongues of men survive, 
‘Though death should shut thee up in an eternal grave.” ’ 


With respect to the Speech, we rejoice that it has been re- 
printed: for, if we mistake not, it was published by Stockdale 
soon after it was spoken, and received its corrections from 
Mr. Flood’s hand. It is a close argument; and, if it failed in 
effect, as we have generally understood to have been the fact, 
the reason must be that it is devoid of the “ ambitious orna- 
ments” of that style of declamation by which public assem- 
blies are generally captivated, and is wholly addressed to that 
small portion of the senate which is influenced by just and 
regular ratiocination. In a word, it is a disquisition rather 


than a speech ; and Mr. Fox, we have heard, expressed himself 


concerning it in nearly these words, — Another circumstance 
will account for Mr. Flood’s failure on this occasion. His 
reputation in the Irish House excited the highest expectations 
of his greatness in St. Stephen’s chapel; and, as it is most 
probable that he was conscious of the anticipations which 
were formed, his nerves might have given way when he en- 
deavoured to fulfil them:—he arrived in the House also 
not a little fatigued by his journey from Dublin, having 
reached London but a few hours before the debate. — We may 
remind our readers that Mr. Flood’s plan of reform was to 
add a hundred members to the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment, and to extend the elective franchise to all resident 
householders. He was answered by Mr. Windham, in a 
speech replete with urbanity and wit. — Of Mr. Ilood, as an 
orator, we have on a former occasion expressed our opinion ; 
and we shall only now say that he was the pressus subtilisque 
orator of the Roman rhetorician, flowing, easy, correct, and 
perspicuous ; never soaring, rarely creeping, and on the whole 
a Neat, copious, strong, and perspicuous speaker. ; 
Altogether, we must express ourselves well pleased with 


this collection, as a valuable contribution to that species of 


literature which will rank hereafter among the most essential 
materials of authentic history. ‘The blank-names ought to 
have been filled up in those letters which purport to. give an 
account of parliamentary transactions ; for, whatever might 
have been the danger of publishing them at the time of the 
griginal correspondence, and whatever may be the standing 
orders of both Houses down to the present day, neither the 
editor nor his publisher would have been in danger of being 
called to their bar for a breach of privilege. At present, the 
deficiency is perplexing to those who are not. minutely con- 
versant with the political characters of the time. 
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Art. 1X. Remarks made during a Tour through the United 
States of America, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819, By 
William Tell Harris. 12mo0. 4s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 
1821. - Also 8vo. Pamphlet, printed at Liverpool. 


Art. X. Address to those who may be disposed to remove to the 
United States of America, on the Advantages of Equitable Asso- 
ciations of Capital and Labour, in the Formation of Agricultural 
Establishments in the Interior Country. Including Remarks on 
Mr. Birkbeck’s Opinions upon this Subject. By George Court- 
auld. 8vo. pp,40. Hunter. 


Art. XI. A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada in 1819. By 
James Strachan. 8vo. 6s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. . 


Art. XII. The Emigrant’s Guide to Upper Canada ; or, Sketches 
of the Present State of that Province, collected from a Residence 
therein during the Years 1817, 1818, 1819. Interspersed with 
Reflections. By C. Stuart, Esq. 12mo. pp.335. Longman 
and Co. 


F . Neperencen Dragon, the modern Doctrine of Population, has 

actually frightened the good people of this country out of 
their senses; and men and women, boys and girls, have been 
flying for years past in every direction to the Land’s End, or 
have even trusted themselves to the treacherous ocean in 
order to escape from the voracious monster which they fancied 
was pursuing them at home. Well they might: 


“ This Dragon had two furious wings, * 
Each one upon each shoulder ; 
With a sting in his tayl, as long as a flay], 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 
He had long claus, and in his jaws 
Four-and-forty teeth of iron ; 
With a hide as tough as any buff, 


Which did him round environ. 


“© Have you not heard how the Trojan hors, 4 
Held seventy men in his beily ? jae 
This Dragon was not quite so big — 
But very near, I can tell ye. 
Devoured he poor children three, 
That could not with him grapple, 
And at one sup, he eat them up, 
As one would eat an apple.” 


As, however, the brave ‘* More of Morehall, with nothing at 
all,” slew the Dragon of Wantley, so has a peerless champion, 
with the single weapon of a grey goose-quill, pierced the vitals 





* Perhaps the geometrical and arithmetical ratios. 
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of the new-born monster, and laid him low, to the great relief 
and joy of all those trembling fugitives of whom he had threat- 
ened to make.a meal. 

To be serious: we do most sincerely hope that the mis- 
taken humanity of promoting emigration to the Cape of Good 
Hope and America, from the fear of being over-peopled 
at home, while we have millions of acres of uncultivated soil, 
may be abandoned ; and that the sounder policy of our fore- 
fathers may be followed, (whose wisdom we are so prompt 
to applaud and so very slow to imitate,) which looked with 
complacency on a numerous and growing population as giv- 
ing strength, and dignity, and wealth to the state. It is 
really distressing to see so much physical power, industry, 
and intelligence, to say nothing of capital, leaving this island 
to be transplanted into foreign climates. Every month brings 
forth a book of travels through Canada or the Western States 
of America, holding out the most flattering hopes of pros- 
perity to those who will establish themselves on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Yet it is neither political nor religious per- 
secution which now drives a healthy and a hardy race, in the 
prime of life, from our shores: it is distress of mind, —im- 
pending poverty, — the stagnation of trade, commerce, and 
agriculture, —the intolerable weight of public burdens, — 
and the hopelessness of any effectual relief, which have broken 
the spirit of so many thousands of wretched fugitives. 

On the subject of emigration we have lately had so many 
books before us, that it would be an idle repetition to detail at 
length the contents of the tracts which stand at the head of this 
article. If we refer our readers to the notices of the works of 
Mr. Gray, Dr. Purves, and Mr. Birkbeck, in the M. R. for 
February, 1817, and July and September, 1819, and February, 
1818; and still more particularly to the very full account of 
the publications of Messrs. Sashes Warden, Melish, and 
Bristed, in December, 1820; where the question is considered, 
** What classes of society may emigrate with the best chance 
of improving their conditions ?”’; we shall refer them to a 
body of information which those, especially, who have an im- 
mediate interest in the subject, may consult with advantage. 
A brief notice, then, will suffice for each of the present tracts. 
Several more have very recently reached us, which must be 
the subjects of future report. 

Mr. Harris’s ‘ Remarks’ are very cursory and slight, full of 
sentiment and description: but his tour was extensive, and 
his letters would doubtless be very gratifying to his friends. 
He is in love with America; and he attributes the distress, to 
which multitudes of the English there are reduced, very 1 
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terially to their own improvidence. He asserts that the Ger- 
mans, who come over in great numbers as redemptioners, obtain 
(with very few exceptions) considerable property, and that 
they are sober, industrious, and persevering: while the English 
more frequently indulge themselves in drinking, or, being 
weavers. and mechanics, are disinclined to turn their hands to 
agricultural employment, from which they might immediatel 
obtain relief. (P. 15, 16.) This is scarcely credible: it is 
not human nature: men who are capable of the sacrifice, 
and the exertions, which these men must have already made, 
can surely not submit to distress when a mere change of 
occupation would relieve them. — Speaking of the settlers in 
Upper Canada, Mr. Harris offers a remark which we quote 
as a caution : 


_ © Dundas-street connects York with the towns east and west. 
On Smith’s creek, sixty miles east, a considerable tract has been 
parcelled out among different applicants to the land-office, who, 
after presenting certificates of former good conduct and loyalty, 
and swearing allegiance to His Britannic Majesty, (for which 
ceremonies the clerk reminds them of his fees,) they draw lots for 
their several portions of a hundred acres each, under engagement 
to raise a habitation, and bring five acres of it into cultivation 
within two years, or forfeit the whole ; and then receiving an ac- 
knowledgment of their right and title to the same, pay an addi- 
tional fee of twenty-three dollars. The delays and expences met 
with, and those which attend their conveyance from Quebec or 
Montreal, where emigrants generally land, fritter away the little 
property with which they embarked under the notion of cultivating 
bounty lands, and frequently place them in the situation of la- 
bourers for a scanty pittance on the public roads.’ 


Mr. Courtauld’s pamphlet is a well-written and seductive 
‘ Address,’ on the advantages of equitable associations of capi- 
tal and labour in the formation of agricultural establishments 
in the interior. It is dedicated to Mr. Rapp, and has parti- 
cular allusion to his settlement of * Harmony” in Indiana, 
which is another experiment on Agrarian economy. [very 
man has his station appointed to him, according to his ability, 
and every one finds his wants supplied: he goes to the mill for 
flour, to the apothecary for medicine, to the store for clothes, 
and so on, for all things necessary for his subsistence. Ex- 
periments of this sort have been tried in various ages, and in 
countries the most distant from each other. The annals of 
the Chinese empire testify that for a long period of years the 
earth was enjoyed by its inhabitants in common *; and, 
indeed, the absence of all hereditary titles and dignities, the 





* Lord Macartney’s Embassy, vol. ii. p.157. Quarto edit. | 
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equal division of the parent’s property among his children, 
and the extreme simplicity of all laws relating to the tenure 
of lands, bear an obvious reference to such a state of equality. 
The extent, also, to which sumptuary laws are carried in 
China, regulating the dwellings as well as the apparel of the 
opulent, point very much to this sort of condition. It is there 
a maxim of state that the more spacious the apartments of the 
rich, the more confined must be the cabins of the poor; and 
the more splendid the establishments of the former, the more 
miserable will be the condition of the latter: because, as the 
more labour will be consumed in supplying the superfluities, 
the less remains for obtaining the necessaries of life ;—- and Sir 
George Staunton says that, among the vast crowds which the 
approach of the embassy from the King of England attracted, 
not a single individual was seen in the habit of a beggar, or 
soliciting charity. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, two attempts 
were made by politico-religious fanatics, of a most sanguinary 
and dissolute character, to establish a community of goods: 
the first under Muncer in Suabia, the latter under John 
Boccold in Munster, a few years afterward. The Jesuits of 
Paraguay, however, in the commencement of the 17th century, 
tried the experiment on a much larger scale and with much 
greater success than in any case before or since. They found 
the inhabitants of that vast district, which stretches across the 
southern continent of America, entirely uncivilized: but, with 
kindness and care, they were able to instruct the savages to 
cultivate the ground, to build houses, and to connect them- 
selves in villages. ‘The natives thus became voluntary sub- 
jects to their benefactors, and a few Jesuits presided over 
some hundreds of thousands of Indians. ‘They maintained a 
perfect equality among the members of the community; and 
each laboured, as in the existing settlement of Harmony, for 
the public as well as for himself. ‘The produce of their fields 
was deposited in common store-houses, which were subser- 
vient to the wants of every individual; and sanguinary 
punishments were unknown. We are struck with another 
feature of resemblance between the policy of the Harmonites 
and that of the Jesuits. It was a maxim of the latter, from their 
first establishment, not to publish the rules of their order, 
which they always concealed under a veil that was impene- 
trable to a great many even of the members of their own 
society; and it appears from Mr. Courtauld’s account, that 
a similar reserve is universally manifested as to the nature of 
those ties by which the society of the Harmonites is held to- 
gether, and the regulations by which it is directed. On — 
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other subject, they were abundantly communicative, but on 
this sole topic their reserve was inviolable. | 

About seventeen or eighteen years have passed since 
Mr. George Rapp and his associates, with some hun- 
dreds of labouring people, emigrated from Germany to the 
United States, and first settled in Pennsylvania ; where they 
cleared land, erected dwellings, mills, and public buildings, 
and established some useful manufactures. They remained 
there eleven years, when an opportunity occurred for selling 
the land to great advantage, in consequence of the increasing 
populousness of the neighbourhood; and they removed to 
their present situation, on the eastern side of the Great 
Wabash, in Indiana, six hundred miles west of their former 
settlement. Here they purchased a much larger tract of 
superior land, and plunged once more into the wilderness. 
About six years ago, they deputed a hundred of their number 
from Pennsylvania to prepare accommodation for the remain- 
der, who all followed in the next year; and, in the space of a 
little more than four years, these industrious people had 
cleared, fenced, and cultivated fourteen hundred acres of 
heavy timbered land, and planted orchards and vineyards. 
They have now built a handsome town. — Here we see the 
singular example of a large body of people voluntarily and 
unanimously resigning all their individual energies to the 
despotic control of one man, whose word, if Mr. Harris’s 
account be correct, is as imperative as the mandate of the 
Russian autocrat ; yet he has no guards, no Bastille, no exe- 
cutioner, to give efficiency to his command. He is supreme 
over all things civil, ecclesiastical, political, and commercial ; 
and his dominions present a general appearance of health and 
content, with as much order, regularity, cheerfulness, and ac- 
tivity as in Mr. Owen’s establishment at Lanark, whose bene- 
volent character and schemes often come across us in reading 
these accounts. The present population of the Harmonites 
is between eight and nine hundred: they have erected a large 
brick church, and mills for sawing, grinding, carding, fulling, 
threshing, &c.; and they have established a brewery, and 
manufactories of wool and cotton, from the raw materials to 


the finished cloth. 


‘ The produce from their various labours is deposited in the 
store, whence it is distributed to the members of the society, as 
they may need supplies; or sold to their American neighbours: 
the surplus, beyond what may be required in the vicinity of the 
settlement, is sent down the river to New Orleans. Numerous 
American customers, of both sexes, arrive daily at Harmony, 
from the surrounding country, including, probably, a circle of a 
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lrundred miles, to pufchase European, East, and West India 
goods ; and to buy or sell country produce. 

‘ The tavern is one of the most comfortable in the new settle- 
ments of the interior country, though by no means the most 
showy ; but is remarkable for its cleanliness, neatness, and good 
order: it is not frequented by any of the society ; so that it ap- 
pears to have been established solely for the accommodation of 
travellers ; of whom a large proportion are those who have busi- 
ness at the store. The school appears to be very respectably con- 
ducted, and is numerously attended by scholars of both sexes. 

‘ All who have visited this society, unite in expressing their ad- 
miration of the rapid progress of its valuable institutions, and its 
consequent encreasing prosperity. It is equally distinguished for 
the orderly conduct, and peaceable manners of the people ; — for 
the peculiar neatness of their fields and streets, and in their per- 
sons and houses ; — and for that uniform industry in every depart- 
ment, which is not excited by an overbearing taskmaster, but 
seems to be a willing and moderate application, the result of prin- 
ciple and habit : the whole establishment forming a most pleasing, 
peaceful, and active scene, that renders it peculiarly interesting ; 
and especially to those, who prefer the simple occupations of an 
industrious and united village, to the more complicated and hurried 
business of large cities; where eager competition and a taste for 
dissipation suppress and impair the best social feelings. 

‘ That suitable intellect, capital, and physical strength, applied 
by one united society would be much more competent to meet or 
avoid the difficulties to be expected in the formation of new settle- 
ments in the wilderness than equal powers applied without unit 
of design or direction; requires only to be stated, to be clearly 
perceived ; but to form a more adequate conception of the superior 
advantages of such a society, we should first witness the hardships 
and privations, to which isolated individuals are exposed in such 
situations; we should then observe the various progress of the 
numberless attempts of unconnected numbers ; and after this, — 
we should visit Harmony.’ : 


Mr. Birkbeck, and indeed all travellers, have been filled 
with astonishment at the wondrous effects produced by the 
combination of capital with a large mass of physical’strength : 
but, in alluding to the establishment of the Harmonists and 
those of another religious sect, the Shakers, he says that the 
unnatural restraint sir forms so prominent and revolting 2 
feature in these institutions, namely, the discouragement of 
marriage, renders their example, in other respects so excel- 
lent, altogether unavailing and unworthy of imitation. He 
accordingly wishes to concentrate capital and population with 
no other bond of cohesion than common interest arising out 
of vicinity, the true elements of a prosperous community. 
Mr. Courtauld says, fairly enough, if these associations can 
flourish with the absurd and disgusting superstitions attached 
to 
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to them, what-may not be expected from a society which 
excludes all that is objectionable in them, and simply adopts 
the principle of co-operation; a principle which, in an em- 
bryo-establishment and an unsettled country, must be more 
effective than a precarious connection arising out of mere 


.vicinity. He accordingly lays down /zs plan, to which we 


refer such of our readers as have any desire to study it. 

_ Mr. Strachan published his work with the professed view 
of diverting the tide of emigration from the United States to 
the British province of Upper Canada: but two other ob- 
jects are equally discernible; one is to blazon forth his own 
ultra-loyalism, which perhaps had never been impeached ; and 
the other is to depreciate Mr. Birkbeck. ‘ Many,’ he says, 
* leave Great Britain from political discontents ; and such the 
province is better without. Lately the Notes of Mr. Birkbeck 
have excited much consideration ; and all his assertions have 
been believed without investigation. Though J think him a 
bad man, (I know him only from his book,) yet he is much to 
be pitied, for his choice is miserable,’ &c. &c. At page 71., 
also, he charges Mr. Birkbeck with having falsified the state- 
ment of expenses and products at Illinois, and with having 
given the prices of wheat, Indian corn, butter, poultry, &c. at 
30 per cent. above the truth: — expecting probably that his 
own assertions should have the same good fortune which he 
ascribes to those of Mr. B., namely, that of being ‘ believed 
without investigation.’ Personally we know nothing of either 
of these individuals: but, from the character of the latter, 
we certainly do not consider his veracity as affected by Mr. 
Strachan’s contradictions. Mr. S. abuses the American go- 
vernment in language very coarse and scurrilous (see parti- 
cularly p. 148.): but, if the information and statements which 
his book contains are correct, they will be valuable because 
they are minute. 

Mr. Stuart, the author of ‘ The Emigrant’s Guide,’ does 
not enter into so useful a detail as Mr. Strachan; and it is 
simple justice to acknowlege that, although both expatiate on 
the independence and growing prosperity of a Canadian emi- 
grant, both also display the difficulties, disappointments, and 


‘distresses which he must prepare himself to undergo. 


~ € The first difficulty,’ says Mr. Stuart, ‘is that of removing 
from your native country. This is seldom appreciated at the time ; 
but is often felt bitterly afterwards. It is a difficulty, to produce 
which, arise all those associations of reason and affection, which 
bind us to our native place wherever it be ; which when removed 
from that place throw around its remembrance a kind of sweet 
but melancholy enchantment, and often unnerves at a distance the 
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arm that was strong, and the heart which at first forgot or despised 
them. Many has been the mind, firm as it was, and willing to 
struggle, which pining in secret under their influence hath found 
through them prosperity shorn of its charms, or adversity aggra- 
vated with thorns not its own. This indeed is a difficulty from 
which many doubtless are free. But I would call upon every man, 
before he undertakes to leave the scenes of his former life, the 
abode, perhaps, of his ancestors, the graves of those whom he: 
hath loved, and still loves, the places where he hath smiled, and. 
where he hath wept (now alike dear to him), and the companions 
of his past years, and his own people, and his own country ; I would 
call upon him seriously to examine his heart, and, if possible, to 
ascertain, what is the strength which it possesses to control or to 
smother all these recollections, when placed at a distance, and 
amongst a new people, and in a new country, and surrounded by 
objects, not one of which comes to his bosom endeared with the 
bewitching recollections of earlier days!’ : 


This is good sense expressed in good language: but Mr. S. 
is not always so happy; or perhaps the misfortune is in us, 
whose ears are not attuned to those peculiar cadences of the 
conventicle which are to him “ most musical,” to us * most 
melancholy.” 





Art. XIII. Universal Science; or, the Cabinet of Nature and 
Art: comprising above One Thousand entertaining and instruc- 
tive Facts and Experiments, selected from various Departments 


of Natural Philosophy, and the useful Discoveries in the Arts.’ 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. By Alexander 
Jamieson, Author of the Grammars of Rhetoric and Polite 
Literature, &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. About 440 pages in each 
Volume. 16s. sewed. Whittakers. 1821. 


NN) OTwiTHSTANDING this imposing title, it will be obvious 
+‘ even to those who are not very conversant in the depths 
of reflection, that an elementary view of the whole range of 
modern science cannot be reasonably embraced within the 
limits of two small volumes. Many of Mr. Jamieson’s 
sketches, accordingly, are quite defective, or so much ab- 
breviated as to be of little practical utility to the student. 
Arithmetic,’ for example, is despatched in three pages:. 
Algebra is confined to five; and Geometry, the purest por- 


stion of science, is squeezed into one. Other departments, 


however, are illustrated with more distinctness and sagacity ; 
and several of the notices of curious facts, and recent dis- 
coveries, will be found sufficiently interesting to redeem the 
cost of the publication, (though the price is too high,) and the 
trouble of perusal. Information of a popular and amusing 
complexion has been wisely mixed with the less inviting lan- 
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guage of abstract propositions and theorems. As the main 
design of the performance seems to be to convey an outline of 
the present state of science to youths and novices, it would be 
unreasonable to call for original or hypothetical disquisition : 
but, in a work destined for the instruction of the young, and 
proceeding from the pen of the author of grammars of Rhetoric 
and Polite Literature, Logic and Intellectual Philosophy, we 
might expect more accuracy of composition and typography 
than we find in these pages. ‘Thus, in the first volume, we 
have obligiste for oligiste, a golden fibula, trappear for trap- 
pean, the articulation of these joints are, as far as the strata 
reaches, Maya for Mya, laburnam for alburnum, fulera for fulcra, 
maniti for manati, chamalon for chameleon, Milleporu for 
Millepora, dura matter for mater, whole (more than once) for 
hole, nocticula for noctiluca, Meiran for Merian, Suriucum (we 
suspect) for Surinam, the eye of the sea-serpent is stated to be 
about the size of an ox, Charsonesus for Chersonesus, adulation 
for undulation, &c. Kc. | 
The second volume is less deformed with errors of the 
press and disordered syntax; yet we perceive statute for 
statue, Duholde tor Duhalde, Serres tor Sevres, Ignus fatui, 
Kyanile for Kyanite, &c. &c. The logical expression, another 
of the same, seems to have been borrowed from the Scotch 
psalmody. Some of Mr. Jamieson’s definitions are also ob- 
jectionable on the score of carelessness or inaccuracy. Thus 
a meteor, we are told, is ‘ whatever is engendered in the air 
which surrounds us, and which appears to be beyond the moon’ 
Again, ‘ the corolla of a flower is formed by bubbles of water 
placed in rows, and owes all its beauty, and the lightness of 
its tint, to the refraction and reflection of the sun on the drops 
of water which form its pabulum. This though of apparent 
subtilty is nevertheless verified by experiment.’ It is, indeed, 
not only of apparent subtilty, but really at variance with the 
unqualified position contained in the immediately preceding 
page; namely, ‘that iron is the cause of the beautiful colours 
of flowers.’ — The definitions of Jugular and Thoracic fish 
are identical, although different examples are quoted; so that 
we may predicate of each that it is another of the same. — 
¢ Every body, moved in a circle, hath a tendency to fly off 
its centre, which centre is called the centrifugal force,’ &c. 
Muslin is defined, ‘a loose woollen cloth of the finest cotton 
yarn,’ and weld is said to be ‘a ¢ribe, which grows wild,’ &c. 
~ Several of the statements, also, contained in these volumes, 
are either untenable or hazarded in terms too general and unre-. 
served. In the province of Geology, for example, the author too 
implicitly adopts the Wernerian doctrine of the formation of 
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rocks and veins ; and the broad assertion, that geologists are 
universally agreed to attribute the pheenomena of burning moun- 
tains to the contact of water with iron pyrites betrays a very 
limited range of reading on the subject. Mr. Jamieson him- 
self, in another passage, seems inclined to account for both 
earthquakes and volcanoes by the intervention of electricity, 
grounding his opinion on the marked affections of the atmo- 
sphere which announce an earthquake: but such indications are 
by no means uniform or invariable; and the distressing nar- 
rative of the overthrow of the town of Carracas, in 1812, here 
inserted, affords a striking example of the occurrence of a most 
destructive earthquake without any sensible or visible alter- 
ation in the state of the atmosphere; for we are expressly told 
that * the air was calm, and the sky.unclouded,’ that ‘ never 
was a night more calm or more serene,’ and that ‘ the aspect 
of the sky formed a perfect contrast to that of the earth.’ The 
common notion, that comets are alternately subject to the ex- 
tremes of inconceivable heat and cold, is certainly sanctioned 
by the name of Newton: but, had that em philosopher lived 
in the present times, he would have formed his conclusions 
from the recent discoveries and experiments relative to the 

ropagation of temperature. That the sun is an immense 
ae a of fire, and that heat and cold depend on proximity to 
or remoteness from this alleged mass of ignition, and not on 
the modifications of the solar rays, as they are affected by 
direction and difference of media, will not now be seriously 
maintained by any dispassionate observer of natural appear- 
ances. On some occasions we could have desired a less capri- 
cious and arbitrary arrangement of his materials than the com- 
piler has exhibited; for what relation can be traced between 
heraldry and the physical and chemical properties of caloric, 
which are placed in immediate sequence? ‘The repetition of 
some passages, without comment or apology, we are willing to 
attribute to inadvertence; as the re-insertion of the contents 
of pp. 69—71. at 157—159. of the first volume. .The subject 
of the Aurora Borealis, too, is twice introduced; while the 
quotation from Thompson is inapplicable, because it refers to 
the Jgnis fatuus, and not to the Aurora. 

As favourable specimens of the publication, we may point 
to the articles Geography and Astronomy, and to the condensed 
accounts of several of the processes that are in daily use in our 
manufacturing districts. The ensuing short extract may suf- 
fice as a sample of the author’s simple and distinct manner of 
communicating discoveries or inventions : 


‘ Pyroligneous Acid. 
‘M. Monge discovered that the acid obtained by the distilla- 


tion of wood has the property of preventing the decomposition 
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and putrefaction of animal substances. It is sufficient to plunge 
meat for a few moments into this acid, even slightly empyreuma- 
tic, to preserve it. Cutlets, kidneys, liver, rabbits, &c. which 
were thus prepared as far back as the month of July, 1819, were 
in October, 1820, as fresh as if they had been just procured 
from market. Carcases washed with pyroligneous acid have not 
for three weeks exhibited any sign of decomposition. Putrefac- 
tion not only stops, but even retrogrades by its use. 

‘ We now know why meat merely dried in a stove does not keep, 
while that which is smoked becomes unalterable. We have here 
an explanation of the theory of hams, of the beef of Hamburgh, 
of smoked tongues, sausages, red her .7s, of wood smoked to 
preserve it from worms, &c. &c. 

‘ Dr. Jorg, professor of Leipsic, has made many successful ex- 
periments of the same nature. He has entirely recovered several 
anatomical preparations from incipient corruption, by pouring this 
acid over them. With the oil which is produced from wood b 
distillation in the dry manner, he has moistened pieces of flesh 
already advanced in decay ; and, notwithstanding the heat of the 
weather, soon made them as dry and firm as flesh can be rendered, 
by being smoked in the smoking-room. All traces of corruption 
vanish at once when the vinegar of wood, or the oil of wood, is 
applied to the meat with a brush. The professor has also begun 
to prepare mummies of animals, and has no doubt of success. 
He promises great advantages to anatomy, domestic economy, 
and even to medicine, from this discovery, for the remedy seems 
very fit to be applied internally and externally in many disorders. 

‘ It is made in the large way at an establishment at Battersea, 
of one uniform strength of 50 degrees, by the new excise auto- 
meter. ‘This acid is pronounced to be pure acetous acid, per- 
fectly free from sulphuric and all other mineral acids, and from 
mucilaginous, earthy, and metallic impurities. It is therefore, 
when diluted, perfectly wholesome with food, and may be used for 
all the purposes of vinegar. 

‘The pyroligneous acid admits of being diluted with seven 

arts of water, which will reduce it to the strength of common 
distilled vinegar: -it is then well qualified for pickling vegetables 
and fish ; the latter, particularly, is found to be preserved longer 
with this vinegar, and to eat firmer, and better than with any 
other. This acid is bright and colourless as water ; but it readily 
takes any colour or flavour. It will keep for any length of time, 
in any climate, without losing its strength, or becoming ropy and 
thick, or mothery, as it is generally termed. At sea it is particu- 
larly useful for the scurvy ; and for all medical purposes, it an- 
swers the uses of the best distilled vinegar.’ 


A list of some of the leading works, which treat of the, sub- 
jects that pass under review, would have formed a valuable 
accompaniment to the several chapters of this compilation ; in 
part redeeming its uselessness as a guide in the prosecution of 
some of the sciences which it professes to unfold. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1822. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &e. 


Art. 14. The Expedition of Orsua, and the Crimes of Aguitré, 
By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate, &c. 12mo. 
pp. 215. 5s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 

This account of an expedition undertaken in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in search of El Dorado, by Pedro de Orsua, a 
knight of Navarre ; of his murder in the river Orellana; of the 
subsequent murder of D. Fernando de Guzman, who on the death 
of Orsua was elected king by the mutineers; and of the long ahd 
bloody career of Lope de Aguirre, who succeeded Guzman ; was 
intended by Mr. Southey to form a chapter in his excellent 
‘¢ History of Brazil :” but, being unconnected with all subsequent 
as well as preceding events in that country, he chose to omit it 
altogether rather than insert an unfinished and therefore unsatis- 
factory tale. Yet we think that the episode, which from its 
dramatic features must always interest, or rather perhaps excite, a 
numerous class of readers, might very well have been given as 
an Appendix to a work with which it is so nearly connected. The 
chapter, however, was laid aside, afterward published in the 
Edinburgh Annual Register, vol. iii. p. 2., and is now reptinted 
with several additions, for the purpose of rendering it more com- 

lete as a separate production. The authorities, from which 
chiefly the narrative has been composed, are, F’. Pedro Simon, who 
is supposed to have obtained his information from a full accoufit 
written by a Jesuit, who, being at the time a lad, was himself in 
the expedition; and Piedrahita, Bishop of Santa Marta, by whom 
the events are detailed which occurred after the mutineers landed 
in Venezuela. It is a relation of naked and innumerable murders ; 

a biographical sketch of the wolf and the hyzna, interspersed with 

anecdotes of the tyger and the lion, The monster whose ferocity 

is supereminent, and unmitigated by one feature of mercy, is 

Aguirre. Towards the close of his career, while his army was 

crumbling away, and intelligence had reached him at Valencia 

that Pablo Collado, the governor of Venezuela, was raising forces 
to oppose him, he dispatched a letter to the king of Castile which 
gives a little insight into his character : 

¢ « King Philip,” it began, “ native of Spain, son of Charles 
the Invincible, I, Lope de Aguirre, thy vassal, an old Christian, 
of*poor but noble parents, and native of the town of Onate, in 
Biscay, went over young to Peru, to labour lance in hand. I 
rendered thee great services in the conquest of India. I fought 
for thy glory, without demanding pay, as is proved by the books 
of thy treasury. I firmly believe, Christian King and Lord, very 
ungrateful to me and my companions, that all those who write to 
thee from this land deceive thee much, because thou seest things 
too far off. I recommend to thee to be more just toward the 
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good vassals whom thou hast in this country; for I and mine, 
wearied of the cruelties and injustice which thy viceroy, thy 
governors, and thy judges exercise in thy name, have resolved to 
obey thee no more. We regard ourselves no longer as Spaniards, 
We make a cruel war on thee, because we will not endure the op- 
pression of thy ministers, who, to give places to their nephews 
and.their children, dispose of our lives, our reputation, and our 
fortunes. Iam lame in the left foot from two shots of an harque- 
buss, which I received in the valley of Coquimbo, fighting under 
the orders of thy marshal Alonzo de Alvarado, against Francisca 
Hernandez Giron, who was then a rebel, as I am at present, and 
always shall be: for since thy viceroy, the Marquis of Cahete, a 
cowardly, ambitious, and effeminate man, has hanged our bravest 
warriors, I care no more for thy pardon than for the books of 
Martin Luther. 

‘ «It is not well in thee, King of Spain, to be ungrateful, 
toward thy vassals: for it was while thy father, the Emperor 
Charles, remained quietly in Castille, that they procured for thee 
so many kingdoms and extensive countries. Remember, King 
Philip, that thou hast no right to draw revenues from these pro- 
vinces, the conquest of which has been without danger to thee, 
but inasmuch as thou recompensest those who have rendered thee 
such great services. I am certain that few kings go to heaven. 
Therefore we think ourselves very happy to be here in the Indies, 
preserving in all their purity the commandments of God, and of 


the Roman church ; and we intend, though sinners during life, to 


become one day martyrs to the glory of God. 

‘ « But the corruption of morals among monks is so great in 
this land, that it is necessary to chastise it severely. There is not 
an ecclesiastic here, who does not think himself higher than the 
governor of a province. I beg of thee, great King, not to believe 
what the monks tell thee down yonder in Spain. They are always 
talking of the sacrifices they make, as well as of the hard and 
bitter life they are forced to lead in America, while they occupy 
the richest lands, and the Indians hunt and fish for them every 
day. If they shed tears before thy throne, it is that thou mayest 
send them hither to govern provinces. Dost thou know what sort 
of life they lead here? Given up to luxury; acquiring possessions ; 
selling the sacraments ; being at once ambitious, violent, and glut- 
tonous; such is the life they lead in America. The faith of the 
Indians suffers by such bad examples. If thou dost not change 
all this, O King of Spain, thy government will not be stable.” ’ 

This man could blaspheme his Maker, and insult, outrage, 
deride, and set him at defiance with the most unshrinking hardi- 
hood: but superstition is a vampire which never loosens its hold 
when it has once fanged its victim. At Baraquicimeto, where 
he lost his life, Aguirre had ordered his men to set fire to the 
town, leaving only a few houses for the use of his own harque- 
bussiers: but the enemy, knowing the purpose for which they 
had been left, set fire to these also, and the flames communicated 


to the church, which like the rest of the town was of wattle-work. 
Seeing 
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Seeing that the church was in danger, Aguirre felt a momentary 
fear, and ordered the images to be removed and placed in safety 
elsewhere! He was taken by the enemy, but shot by two of his 
own men, who feared that, if his life was preserved, he might 
betray them. The first shot made only a slant wound ; “ That’s 
badly done,” said he: the second he received in his breast, and, 
exclaiming ‘ This will do,” fell and died immediately. 


Art. 15. Memoirs of James the Second, King of England; col- 
lected from various authentic Sources. 12mo. 2 Vols. 16s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

Here is a dose of “‘ James’s Powders,” a very celebrated medicine 
of its kind, but in the present form more in fashion once than it is 
now. Almost all the essence of these volumes is extracted from 
the King’s own memoirs, as published by Dr. Clarke from the 
Stuart papers; and the few ingredients taken from Clarendon, 
Hume, and the larger portion from Sir John Dalrymple, have by 
no means adulterated the royal flavour of the preparation. We 
hardly know for what class of readers this work was intended ; 
and it is certainly not easy to name the class to which it is 
adapted. School-boys would find it dull, and not very instruc- 
tive: for it is a dry narrative of events, unenlivened by remarks 
on their character and influence. As to the state of science, arts, 
literature, manners, commerce, and amanufactures, not a word 
occurs on those subjects. Again ; if it be not fit for school-boys, it 
is not very likely to please the taste, and gratify the larger 
curiosity, of grown up persons. The compiler would have done 
well to have consulted Evelyn’s memoirs, Mr. Fox’s historical 
work, Lord John Russell’s life of his great ancestor, &c. &c.: but. 
he has been satisfied with the shorter method of taking nearly all 
his materials from the royal historian himself. The portrait 
drawn, therefore, is just such an one as we might expect; and it is 
no wonder that the treacherous and tyrannical measures of Charles 
the Second, and the stern undisguised despotism of his brother 
James, are rapidly glanced over, while the activity of that 
‘“ faction which never slumbered,” and which never ceased toa 
annoy these virtuous monarchs, receives the chastisement due to 
its enormity! Yet the compiler disclaims all party-bias. The 
magnetic fluid, however, is unconsciously imbibed by the patient, 
who willingly allows the metallic tractors of some grave and skilful 
operator to be drawn in mysterious circles around him. We can 
plainly discern the growing influence which they have exercised 
on the present occasion ; and, slight at first, it has insensibly in- 
creased, till at last the patient has fairly sunken under it. In 
considering the misfortunes of James, all the vices of his reign 
seem to have been forgotten; and a dangerous degree of in- 
terest is attempted to be diffused round his character. On the 
thrown of England, he was a severe and arbitrary despot ; at the 
monastery of La Trappe, a contemptible driveller; in domestic 
life, his conduct was exemplary. 
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Art. 16, A Topographical, Statistical, and Historical Account of 
Preston, in the Hundred of Amounderness, County Palatine of 
Lancaster, &c. &c. By Marmaduke Tulket, O.S.B. 12mo, 
pp- 347. 10s,6d. Boards. Whittle, Preston; Longman and 
Co. London. 1821. 

We have in this volume a complete description of Preston, and 
of all the curiosities and antiquities both in the town and the 
neighbourhood. It contains, also, among the historical details 
connected with the place, a tolerable account of the rebellion in 
1715, extracted principally from Mr. Patten’s history of that 
event : — but the subject that is discussed at the greatest length 
is the solemnization of the Guild, which takes place at the end of 
every twenty years, and which happens to recur in the present 
year, (3d September.) This local jubilee is a relic of a very dif- 
ferent state of society from that which exists at present, when the 
labourers of the soil in England were very much in the condition 
of the serfs in Poland, and the policy of our princes bestowed 
especial immunities on the inhabitants of boroughs ; thus indirectly 
affording manumission to the labourers from the arbitrary will of 
their lords, In the body of the work before us, between 30 and 
40 pages are occupied in the description of the ceremonies usual 
at this festivity: but the following short extract from the general 
history of the town may be enough to satisfy the curiosity of our 
readers. , 

‘ This public carnival or jubilee is held every twentieth year, by 
the charter of the town, and generally begins the Monday after the 
29th of August, being the decollation of St.John the Baptist. 
The corporate body are the chief patrons and promoters of this 
public spectacle ; twenty-eight days’ grace are allowed to all who 
feel disposed to take up their freedom, or in other words renew 
the same. 

‘ The guild continues a fortnight ; the last was held in 1802. 
When an immense concourse of people of all ranks were assembled, 
processions of the various trades resident in the town, preceded by 
complete bands of music, paraded the different streets. The 
mayor, with all his retinue of ladies and gentlemen, with the 
wardens, &c. of the different companies, at the head of their 
respective fraternities, each in their official dresses, and with their 
usual insignia, fell into ranks in due order, the whole of which was 
preceded by the 17th regiment of light dragoons, in full dress, 
and their officers in new clothes. In this order they proceeded to 
St. John’s, the parish church, and after divine service, paraded 
the principal streets ; the mayor afterwards entertained the gentle- 
men at his own house ; the next day the mayoress repeated the 
treat to the ladies of the town, its vicinity, and other ladies from 
afar, who also formed a procession on tlie same day, and in a 
similar manner, (preceded by girls employed in the cotton manu- 
factory,) superbly dressed and profusely decorated with jewels, 
four hundred of them (ladies), gach wearing an elegant plume of 
feathers, forming such a brilliant assemblage of beauty and true 
native elegance as irresistibly to attract universal attention and 


admiration. The procession was conducted similarly to the pre- 
ceding 
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ceding day, in the course of which a miniature model of a steam- 
engine was exhibited at work, as well as a pair of weavers’ looms, 
performing all the operations of the cotton manufactory ; upon 
the whole, every thing was shewy and brilliant ; balls, plays, races, 
masquerades, public dinners, and dancing, were in full requisition 
during this interesting guild year. The race-course, about one 
mile and a half north-east of the town, situate upon Fulwood 
moor, contained many booths of brick and wood, for the accom- 
modation of its numerous visitors wishing to behold the horses 
run round the course, together with two grand stands, for the use 
of the nobility and gentry. This amusement is encouraged by its 
special patron, the Right Honourable the Earl of Derby, assisted 
by the town’s plate, and members’ purse of 707,’ 

The author has formed a pleasing compendium of local inform- 
ation, and we doubt not that his work will be duly appreciated by 
the frequenters of the ensuing guild, His pretensions, however, 
are of a much higher nature, and far transcend any praise of ours: 
he looks to posterity; and the following passage, in which he 
reveals his real name, equals any that we can remember in the 
style of our excellent friend P. P., clerk of this parish. 

‘ The chief merit on which I value myself, without being guilty 
of egotism, and found my hopes of regard in future, is that faith- 
ful veracity with which I have compiled this topographical work. 
Had I been anxious to have captivated TR a readers, who, 
like swallows, skim over the surface of books in general, a greater 
degree of embellishment, in point of flowery language, would 
have been necessary. After all, indulgent reader, cities and 
towns are nothing of themselves without an historian; and what 
would Preston be, with all its beauties, and trade and commerce, 
if I had not stated and recorded its prosperity as it has risen. 
Who blazons the dignity of its noontide splendour? who upholds 
its memorials as they totter to decay ? who gathers together its 
fragments, and who sedulously and piously collects its ashes into 
the shrine of my work, and thereby rears a triumphant mausoleum 
to transmit its buildings, improvements, and customs, to all suc- 
ceeding ages? Would not this our pleasant and improving town 
have perished from human remembrance, for want of an historian, 
had I not, under the assumed name of Marmaduke Tulket, O. S. B., 
stepped forward to rescue its ancient and modern fragments from 
being lost to those myriads of individuals who are to succeed the 
present generation ? — With every respect, I subscribe myself the 
public’s most humble, dutiful, and obedient servant, 

‘ P. WHITTLE.’ 


POLITICS. 


Art. 17. A Practical Scheme for the Reduction of the Public 
Debt and Tacation, without individual Sacrifice. By Jonathan 
Wilks. 8vo. Pamphlet. Hurst and Co. 1821. 

Mr. W.’s recipe shall be given in his own words : 
‘I propose the following parliamentary enactments : — 
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© 1. That the sinking fund, as now constituted, do cease to form 
a part of the finance-system of this country. 

‘ 2. That all the public annuities of a lower denomination be 
consolidated into five per cent. stock, at the following rates ; three 
per cents at sixty-five; three and a half per cents at seventy- 
three and a half; four per cents at eighty one and a half’; the five 
per cents remaining at par of 100/. | 

‘ 3. That an assessment of twenty per cent. shall be laid on all 
property in the public funds, so consolidated. 

* 4. That an assessment of five per cent. shall be laid on all pri- 
vate property, not in the British funds; valuing all fixed property, 
except buildings, at twenty years’ purchase, and all buildings at 
fifteen years’ purchase. This assessment to be converted into a 
redeemable income-tax at the option of the proprietor, his pro- 
perty being security for the payment with interest, at five per cent. 
per annum, from the date of assessment. 

‘ 5. That an assessment of five per cent. be levied for the term 
of ten years only, upon all incomes not arising from property 
already assessed ; such as income from foreign estates, incomes of 
professional men, artists, stipendiary clerks, and on all salaries 
above fifty-five pounds per annum. 

© 6. That a like assessment of five per cent., for the term of ten 
years only, be levied upon all net profits of trade and agriculture.’ 

To prove that the said recipe is an infallible remedy, Mr. W. 
has recourse to numerous calculations; and he assumes Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s exaggerated statements of property, made when all prices 
were at their maximum, as safe bases at the present moment, when 
all things (except the taxes) are probably at their minimum. We 
should be sorry, however, to disturb Mr. Wilks’s comfortable day- 
dreams by any allusions to matters of fact. 


Art. 18. Reasons for Opposition to the Principles and Measures 
of the present Administration. 8vo. Pamphlet. Simpkinand 
iedeell. 1821. 

This pamphlet is written with some point, and the arguments of 
the author, if not remarkable for their novelty, are at least ex- 
pressed in a clear and intelligible manner. On so trite a subject, 
originality could not be expected: but many details, which before 
lay scattered in reports of the House of Commons, are here 
brought together; and an attempt is made to discover whether 
arguments, which separately have been often urged in vain, may 
not have some better effect in a more concentrated form. 


Art. 19. An Address to the Members of the House of Commons 
on the Necessity of reforming our Financial System, and esta- 
blishing an efficient Sinking Fund, for the Reduction of the 
National Debt; with the Outline of a Plan for that Purpose. 
By One of themselves. 8vo. pp.75. 2s.6d. Richardson. 
1822. 

A season of financial embarrassment is fertile in projects con- 
nected with our public debt, and schemes of national relief, such 
as the one recommended (see our Number for February, 1821,) by 

Mr. Heath- 
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Mr. Heathfield, or the very different plan (see our August Number) 
opposed by Mr. Mushet, the strenuous advocate for the inviolability 
of the public dividends. The pamphlet now before us is an address 
by amercantile member of the House of Commons to his legislative 
brethren, and appears to have been suggested by the unexpected 
benefit to the fund-holder, and the not less unexpected pressure on 
other classes, which have arisen from the general fall in the price 
of commodities. The author begins by citing the example of 
Holland, when guided by the unfortunate but able and estimable 
De Witt; who, on terminating the sanguinary conflict between 
the two countries in the time of Cromwell, embraced the earliest 
opportunity of reducing the interest of the muney borrowed during 
the war at 5 per cent.; a high interest for that once affluent 
country. From the finances of Holland, the writer passes to those 
of England; beginning with a short sketch of the loans contracted 
in the reigns of William and Anne, and then taking notice of the 
partially successful attempts to reduce the debt under the ministr 
of Sir Robert Walpole. Those who know how rapidly the rate of 
interest declined in the 16th and 17th centuries, and who believed 
its farther fall to have been progressive, will read with some sur- 
prize that so long ago as 1731 our government borrowed money 
at 34 and even 3 per cent.; and also that in 1737 our 8 per cent. 
stock rose to 107. The war of 1740 produced a considerable 
alteration: but scarcely had peace been concluded twelve months, 
when our 3 per Cents. rose to 102; and Mr. Pelham, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was enabled to effect a large reduction 
(577,000/. annually) in the public dividends, by offering to the 
holders of the 4 per Cents. the simple alternative of the payment 
of the principal, or 3 per cent. stock at par: the latter was 
accepted. 

Our next contest, that of 1756, was on a more expensive scale, 
the public being animated by the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, and 
roused to exertion by our naval successes. It was unluckily the 
zra of the introduction of a non-redemption clause in our loan- 
contracts ; ministers considering that the monied interest would 
come forwards more readily with their advances, if assured that 
the dividends would remain undiminished and untouched at a 
peace. They pledged themselves accordingly to make no reduc- 
tion of interest on the conclusion of the war, nor any discharge of 
the principal of the 3 per Cents., otherwise than at the rate of 100/. 
in money for 100/. in stock, although in many cases the loan-con- 
tractors had not paid above 60/. or 70/. for such stock. This sin- 
gular plan was followed during the American war, a season of 
mismanagement not less in a financial than in a military sense ; it 
was adopted ona far more extensive scale in the contest from 
which we have but lately emerged ; and the object of the present 
pamphlet is to exhibit the hardship of considering ourselves as 
pledged to so unequal an engagement. 

After having enlarged (p. 35. et sequentes) on the great benefit 
accruing to the stock-holder from the fall of commodities since 
the peace, the author remarks that one part of the debt was con- 
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tracted at a time of low prices ; and another when money was of 
considerably less value than at present. There are, however, no 
means of introducing this discrimination into the value of our 

ublic funds, but all must be considered as on a par, and be 
made the object of the same regulations. The questions in point 
are, at what rate was money borrowed by government during the 
war under the non-redemption clause ; and how much more would 
have been required by the loan-contractors, had they received no 
security against a reduction of interest at the peace ? The answers 
are that the average-interest paid by Government was very nearly 
5 per cent., and, without the redemption-clause, would have been 
5% per cent, In this proportion, the author proposes to calculate 
the present claim of the stock-holders: they paid for every 1000. 
3 per cent. stock, about 59/., which he proposes to repay them 
with the addition of 10/. for the farther interest that would have 
been allowed to them by Government if no pledge of non-redemp- 
tion had been given, Ma£nisters are, in his opinion, intitled to 
offer the stock-holders either payment of the principal at the rate 
of 691. for every 100/. 3 per Cents., or to make at once a corre- 
sponding abatement of interest. The present saving from this 
measure would not much exceed 3,000,000/.: but even that would 
afford a great relief; and a farther saving might take place when 
the current rate of interest underwent a reduction; it being likely, 
in the opinion of this writer, to fall ere long to 3 per cent. 

The concluding pages of the pamphlet contain a vindication from 
the charge of injustice towards the fund-holder, and a statement of 
the general advantages of the plan; on which, however, we decline 
at present to offer any opinion. Circumstances have, doubtless, 
proved in late years highly favourable to our fund-holders, and 
give Government a claim to demand from them more than would 
be paid through the medium of a property-tax: but it is a matter 
of no little hazard to make any deduction from our public funds 
when other governments, our rivals in borrowing, are scrupulously 
observant of the terms of their contract. We shall have occasion 
some time hence to resume this subject ; and to inquire whether it 
be not practicable to make the enhancement of our funds condu- 
cive to the relief of the public, without any direct deduction from 
either principal or interest. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 20. The Soldier's Child: or, Virtue triumphant. By 
Charlotte Caroline Richardson, Author of ‘‘ Harvest, a Poem,” 
&e. 12mo. 2Vols. 12s. Boards. Robinson. 1821. 

As it frequently happens in works of this stamp, the dramatis 
persone here abound in lords and ladies, and “ squires of high 
degree,” scarcely one of whose titular appellations is correctly 
given. For instance, the Earl of Belgrove’s eldest son is called 
Lord Frederic Somerville, and on the Earl’s death his second son 
is said to be ‘ now Lord Somerville:’ a baronet’s daughter is 
styled ‘the Lady Ismena,’ in p. 42.; and, to complete the con- 
fusion, 
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fusion, Lord Somerville receives ‘ an order for the departure of 
his troops for St. Petersburg,’ whither no British troops ever yet 
went! ; 

In vol. i. p. 132., the amiable lady and daughter of one of the 
above-mentioned nobles are represented as inhabiting a cottage 
in which they amuse themselves with family-concerts . ‘the Lad , 
Victoria singing in an arbour to the silver-toned warblings of her 
footman’s flute, or accompanying with her lute his clear and power- 
ful voice!’ It would be useless, however, to trouble our readers 
with farther discussion of a book which is a mere tissue of similar 
ignorance and absurdities. 

We are often puzzled by the strange incongruity manifested in 
works of this kind. A degree of ingenuity, talent, and invention, 
is necessary for the fabrication of any tale, even of an ordinary 
quality; yet the language in which it is conveyed, and the manners 
which it pourtrays, seem to arise indubitably and unequivocally 
from the nursery-room, the waiting-room, or the kitchen. 


Art. 21. Happiness, a Tale, for the Grave and the Gay. Second 
Edition. Svo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 

This tale appears to have been written solely for the purpose 
of inculcating particular religious opinions, and three-fourths of 
the volumes are occupied by the discussion of controversial points. 
Sectarians of all descriptions, Calvinists, Anabaptists, and Socinians, 
pass in review before the author, and meet with censure and re- 
proach in proportion as they deviate more or less remotely from 
his notions of orthodoxy. ‘The story consists principally of the 
adventures of two young ladies, one of whom is married to a 
gambling rake, and the other, who is herself very pious, is at last 
united to a reformed infidel; who had previously broken the heart 
of a young damsel, one of her most intimate acquaintance, by 
deserting her after having engaged her aflections. — The work is 
calculated for a particular class of readers, as this short account 
will sufficiently indicate. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. Pleasing and instructive Stories for Young Children. 
By Mary Hughes (late Robson), Author of ‘ The Ornaments 
Discovered,” &c. Small 12mo. Is. 6d. Half-bound. William 
Darton. 1821. 

Many books very similar to this are already published, though 
we question not that young readers may be found to whom these 
pages will give pleasure, unalloyed by doubts respecting their 
originality. 


Art. 23. The Rebellious School Girl, a Tale. By Mary Hughes. 
Small 12mo. 2s. Half-bound. Darton. 1821. 
This tale is not without interest, and laudably exhibits the de- 
tection of guilt and the triumph of youthful integrity. 
Art. 24. The Scientific Monilor ; or, Sequel of the Scholar’s 
Remembrancer, comprehending the most concise and perspi- 
cuous 
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cuous Illustrations of the principal Branches of Art, Litera. 

ture, and Science, &c. Designed for the Use of Schools. By 

M. Seaman, Master of the Academy, Colchester. 12mo, 

2s. 6d. Half-bound. Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

Were we not already over-stocked with works of this descrip. 
tion, we should be disposed to recommend this small treatise to 
the, attention of those who are engaged in juvenile instruction; 
but so many others of a similar kind exist, over which we do not 
perceive that the present has any claim to pre-eminence, that we 
shall content ourselves with merely announcing its publication, and 
stating that it is compiled with a degree of care and judgment 
by no means unfavourable to the author’s character as a teacher. 


Art. 25. Original Tales of my Landlord’s School. By William 
Gardiner, late Master of the Sydney and Aylburton Grammar 
Schools, &c. Small 12mo. 2s. 6d. Half-bound. Mackay. 
Some moral lessons seem intended to be given in these fairy 

tales, which are sufficiently marvellous and ridiculous fer the most 

fanciful readers: but the master of a grammar-school should at 
least have avoided the extreme inaccuracy of such passages as the 
following: P.91., ‘ When the nymphs began to dance, the 

Queen taking the hand of the Prince, and said how happy she 

was for his coming to enjoy her palace,’ &c. P. 69., ‘ The Prince, 

before the Tartar could recover himself, wounded him in his body, 
but though severe 7¢ was not mortal.’ P. 102., ‘ As the King had 
desired him to pay his workmen quarterly : when the first expired 

he called in the accounts,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 26. An Evening in Autumn; or, The Useful Amusement. 
Small 12mo. 2s. Half-bound. Harvey and Darton. 1821. 
Many writers as well as readers of books for children are pro- 

bably indebted to Miss Edgeworth’s ingenious ‘* Early Lessons,” 
which afford valuable hints both for composition and for conduct ; 
and when her imitators learn to introduce rational subjects of 
amusement, or even contrive to fill up a page or two with 
avowed quotations from her works, (as the case is in pp. 22, 23, 
and 24. of the present publication,) we can acquiesce in their 
taking such advantage with as much good humour as herself. We 
have here, however, a more daring plagiarism ; for, if the 72d, 
73d, and 74th of these pages be compared with the ‘ Continu- 
ation of Early Lessons,” vol. i. pp. 224, 225., and again the 8Ist 
and 84th pages with the second volume of the ‘ Continuation 
of Early Lessons,” pp. 39. and 43., it will be seen that not only 
the illustrations of natural history which Miss Edgeworth intro- 
duces are borrowed verbatim, but that the queries of her little 
heroine Rosamond, and the remarks of Mrs. Egerton, are most un- 
justifiably pilfered, and re-produced as the property of this anony- 
mous writer, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 27. Bibliotheca Britannica, or a General Index to the Liter- 
ature of Great Britain and Ireland, ancient and modern, includ- 
ing such foreign Works as have been translated into English, or 

printed 
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printed in the British Dominions; as also a copious Selection 

from the Writings of the most distinguished Authors of all Ages 

and Nations. By Robert Watt, M. D., late President of the 

Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 4to. 12. Is. 

each Part. Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. 

London. 

Those labourers in the literary vineyard, who have had occasion 
to make an extensive research tor authorities in their particular 
departments of study, and who know the defects of the classed cata- 
logues and other zndices to books, can alone form an adequate esti- 
mate of the value of a work on the plan of Dr. Watt. If we examine 
our great libraries, particularly those which, from being intitled by 
act of parliament to a copy of every new production, ought to be 
more particularly adapted to the use of the public, we shall find 
that not one in the long list has as yet prepared a classed cata- 
lugue. In the greatest of our collections, the British Museum and 
the Bodleian, new catalogues are in forwardness: but no attempt 
has been made to make then par ordre de matiéres, and they are 
merely alphabetical ; containing no lists of titles under the heads 
of subjects, and affording no other reference to a book than by the 
name of its author. 

The French have long been remarkable for the liberality with 
which they offer their literary stores ; and at the Bibliotheque du 
Roi in Paris, the greatest collection in the world, strangers are 
admitted and allowed to read books even without an introduction, 
while persons who are known are permitted to take them to their 
homes. The value of this accommodation, however, is much less- 
ened by the want of a classed catalogue of recent execution, the 
only work of the kind being in MS., and not sufficiently late to com- 
prize the publications of the present century. This want is in some 
degree supplied by the Manuel de Libraires of Brunet, a work in 
4 vols. 8vo., of which the first three are for the use of booksellers, 
describing the title and price of particular editions ; while the last 
volume contains a synoptical list of titles, carefully divided and 
classed. The Germans, long noted for their assiduity and me- 
thodical turn, have carried their bibliography farther than either 
the French or the English: the university of Gottingen has a very 
good classed catalogue in MS.; and the printed work of Ersch 
contains an accurate and well-arranged index to all German pub- 
lications between the years 1750 and 1810. Among ourselves, 
the only classed catalogues hitherto printed have been those of 
minor libraries; particularly that of the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don, and that of the Writers to the Signet in Edinburgh, each of 
the greatest utility. Of the college-libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
britlge, several of which are more extensive and valuable than they 
are generally supposed to be, few possess a classed catalogue even 
in MS.: and this defect is inadequately supplied by the arrange- 
ment of the books on the shelves according to their subjects, since 
no collocations can convey so prompt and clear an impression as 
an uninterrupted list of titles. 

That task which particular librarians have laboured to ac- 

complish 
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complish for a limited collection, Dr. Watt has performed for the 
literature of his country at large. ‘he relative merits of a classed 
and an alphabetical catalogue are frequently a topic of discussion ; 
the partisans of the latter maintaining that no arrangement, how- 
ever judicious or carefully executed, can supersede the clearness 
of alphabetical order, while others assert that nothing is more dis- 
couraging and repulsive than to have no other clue to a library 
than an unconnected list of names and titles. What inference is to 
be drawn from these opposite opinions ? — that each method has 
its advantages ; and that every literary man who aims at having a 
complete and easy reference to alibrary must be provided with an 
alphabetical catalogue for one purpose, and a classed catalogue 
for another. With considerable satisfaction we found that Dr. W.’s 
work combined both purposes: it consists of two parts, the first 
of which is a catalogue of authors, with the titles of their respec- 
tive works: as an example of which we make a short extract from 
the beginning of the article on Lord Bacon. 

‘ Bacon, Francis, Viscount of St. Albans, a most distinguished 

hilosopher and chancellor of England, in the reign of James I., was 
Sieh in London 1560-1; died in 1626. — Essays or Councils, civil 
and moral, London, 1597, 8vo. ‘The same, London, 1606, 16925, 
1629, 1639. 4to. 1612, 1613, 1615, 1629, 8vo. and 1668, 12mo. 
De Sapientia Veterum, London, 1609. 8vo. also 1617, 4to. 1639, 
12mo. In English, by Arthur Georges, London, 1619. 12mo. 
In Italian, London, 1618, 1619. 12mo. Lugd. Bat. 1633. 4to. 
Instauratio Magna, sive Novum Organum, accedit Parascue ad 
historiam naturalem et experimentalem, London, 1620, 1677, fol. 
Lug. Bat. Elzev. 1645. 1gmo. Lug. Bat. 1650. 12mo. Instau- 
rationis magne pars iertia, London, 1622. 8vo. Of his great 
instauration, the Sapientie Veterum formed the first part, and the 
Novum Organum the second.’ 

The latter part of Dr. W.’s work will be a catalogue of subjects, 
such as Agviculture, Architecture, and Education, each followed 
by a long list of works connected with it: thus: 

‘ EpucaTion.—1541. Auteurs sur 0 LE. des Infans, 360— 
1578. A Manuel Paleologus on the E. of Kings, 38. j. — 1584: 
Dell’ E. Christiana, 35. j.— 1671. A Latin poem on the E, of a 
prince, 61. q.— 1691. I’ E. Maximes et Reflections. 41, m.— 
1692. Proposals for making E. less chargeable, &c., 12. q.— 
1719.’ 

The numerals and letters added to each title are references to 
the preceding part of the present publication. Thus, on turning 
to p. 36., letter o, of the list of authors, we find the work in ques- 
tion; and the same on referring to p. 38.7; to p. 35.7, &e. 

The second part is thus, in a great measure, an index to the 
first, but it is far from being a mere compilation; considerable re- 
flection, judgment, and practice being occasionally required to 
determine the head to which a title properly belongs. Dr. W. 
seems to have aimed at no refined distinctions, but to have followed 
Mr. Locke’s plain, practical rule of assigning each title to the 
head to which it most naturally belongs. In consequence, we a 
the 
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the answers to the works of a particular writer given not under 
Religion, Politics, Morals, or other heads, which from their com- 
prehensive nature would be necessarily vague, but under the name 
of him to whose publications they referred: e. ¢. 

¢‘ Hume, Davin, Esq. — 1752. Essay in answer to H. ‘on Mira- 
cles, 6 u.— 1753. Some remarks upon Mr. H.’s Political Dis- 
course of the Populousness of Ancient Nations. See MANKIND, 
1753—1757. Remarks on D. H.’s Essay on the Natural History 
of Religion. See Reticion, History or, 1757, 1758.’ 

These extracts, short as they are, will convey an idea of the 
plan of the work: but it would be a far more difficult task to give 
an adequate notion of the time and labour requisite for such an un- 
dertuking. A certificate prefixed to Part I., and signed by four 

entlemen of the first respectability at Glasgow, declares that it 
formed the chief occupation of Dr. W. during the last twenty years 
of his life. In a publication of such size and expence, it was indis- 
pensable to have recourse to the aid of subscription: but the list 
of names prefixed, though respectable, is greatly short of what it 
ought to be with reference either to the magnitude of the labour 
or the importance of the book. It is in fact one of those tasks, 
barren with regard to fame, but highly valuable in point of utility, 
which ought not to have fallen to the lot of an individual, but 
to have been executed at the expence of a great public body. 

The pages are very closely printed ; and the work will be com- 
pleted in six parts, at the total cost of 6/. 6s. 


Art. 28. Sketch of a Plan for settling in Upper Canada a Portion 
of the unemployed Labourers of England. By a Settler. 8vo. 
9s. Harding. 1821. 

It is Upper Canada which this settler recommends as being 
surpassed by no country in the world in climate, general fertility, 
the means of comfortable subsistence, and personal security ; and 
he proposes to colonize it with people now subsisting in England 
on parochial relief. Families disposed to colonize are assumed to 
average five persons, three of whom are capable of iabour. The 
sum of 200/. is estimated to be requisite for each family; and the 
experiment can hardly be successfully tried with fewer than 200 
families. A loan is to be raised by act of parliament, mortgaging 
the parish-rates ; to be repaid in ten years.— Not being very san- 
guine as to the feasibility of the scheme. we refer to the pamphlet 
itself for a detail of particulars which can scarcely be abbreviated. 
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. CORRESPONDENCE. 

The letter from Alphington has been mislaid, and but recently 
found. The communication was adapted te a Magazine rather than 
to the Monthly Review, but we will state to our readers the sug- 
gestions of the writer in his own words: 

‘ GENTLEMEN, 

‘ Two palpable errors exist in Pope’s translation of Homer’s Odyssey, 
which I do not recollect to have seen noticed; and which are to be found 
in the latest editions, 

| ‘ The 
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‘ The first of these errors is contained in Book IX., lines 325, 326. 468, 
and 533.: | 


“ Fools that yeare! (the savage thus replies, 
‘His inward fury blazing at his eyes.)” 
“ Sing’d are his brows: the scorching lids grow black.” 
“ Seest thou these /ids that now unfold in vain?” 
and consists in Mr. Pope having bestowed two visual organs on the giant 
Polypheme. The second is to be met with in Book IX., line 405.: 
“* Brain’d on the rock ; his second dire repast ;” 
and is owing to the inadvertency of the translator, who entirely forgets 
what he had previously written in lines 542. to 348. : 
“ He answer’d with his deed: his bloody hand 
Snatch’d two, unhappy! of my martial band; 
And dash’d like dogs against the stony floor: 
The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 
Torn limb from limb, he spreads his horrid feast, 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beast.” 


And in lines 368. and 369.:_ 
“ The task thus finish’d of his morning hours, 
Two more he snatches, murders, and devours!” 


By which it pea appears that line 405. has a reference to the third “dire 
repast” of the Cyclops, instead of the “ second.” 
‘ Perhaps you will not deem me guilty of too much presumption, if] 
should offer an amendment of these passages, by the following substitutions: 
‘ For lines 325. and 256. : 


‘ Fools that ye are! (the savage made reply, 
His inward fury blazing at his eye.) 

‘ For line 463. : _ iy 

‘ Sing’d is his brow: the sorching lid grows black. A 
© For line 533.: 7 

 Seest thou this hd that now unfolds in vain. 
* And for line 405. : 

© Brain’d on a rock : his third most dire repast. 





/ Sea 





‘ | desire to remain, with respect, Gentlemen, 
© Alphington, near Exeter, ‘ Your most obedient servant, 
© Jan. 1. 1822. * Epwarp Trapp Piterm™.’ 





Civis may be a good citizen, but he is a very bad writer; he 
may have a good heart, but he has evidently no head; he may dis- 
play a good taste at a turtle-feast, in the Temple of Apicius at 
Guildhall, but he has no taste for the productions of the Muse, or 
pretensions to a seat in the Temple of Apollo; and, finally, he —° | 
may know how to regulate the little matters of domestic economy, | 
to which he so oddly alludes, but he is not qualified to “ ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm” of public affairs. 
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‘ A Constant Reader’ rather unluckily nudlifies his own title to 


that appellation, by inquiring for our account of a book which was 
inserted in our December Number. | | b 
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cp The Appenpix to the last Volume of the Monthly Review 
was published on the Ist of February, with the Review for 


January. 
N13, 1023, 206, —_ 








